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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 
The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eonditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 








CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 












ATTENTION, WOMEN! 











Cluster of curl puffs made 
f tinest quality ringlet bair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


A Tri-ad Switch 


Let Us Improve Your Looks 





® We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 5 
> formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods = 
% Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. =a 
% Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 & 
= Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 * 
x * 
Og These switches are regular three-stem with each stem detachable, % 
% so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on & 
Og different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair % 
e in any of the prevailing modes. os 
a oy 
3 PUFFS per set > 
oe Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 % Switches made of finest 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 


uality Creole hair. Prices 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. e 7 


according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ridiculing Colored People. 
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THE BLACK VANGUARD 


ROM the very dawn of Civilization’s history, the Black citi- 
EK zen has stood first in every movement for Liberty and De- 

mocracy. With a patriotism, a loyalty, a love for all things 
right, that is unquenchable, he stands through the ages, invulner- 
able to the hurts of hatred and the obstacles in his path. 
Shunned, despised, scorned, his patriotism lives,—an undying 
fire. 

When the little band of American Colonists sounded Free- 
dom’s gong in 1776, the first life-blood to be shed in Liberty’s 
cause was that of a Colored citizen,—Crispus Attucks. Again, 
when America fought for freedom of the seas, the Black citizens 
helped General Jackson to bless the land with victory. When 
Lincoln turned his thumbs down on slavery, and the country 
writhed in agony and woe, Black men kept Old Glory from trail- 
ing in the dust. 


ODAY, as the world mourns for the millions of lives claimed 

in the most frightful war in history, Black soldiers stand 

on every battle front as a vanguard against the Hun, against 

Kaiserism, and all it stands for. When the history of this war 

is written, Kaiserism, militarism, kultur, the frightfulness of the 

Hun, on Jand, on sea, and in the air, will be but a memory,—a 

frightful memory, which with the dawn of Peace will seem like 

a horrible nightmare. But the Colored Brother’s love for free- 

dom, his love for every right thing, and his glorious deeds will 
shine forth with a radiance that Time cannot obscure. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Ov June issue will be a Bride’s number. Of course, we are 
going to have some good things for other folks too, but we 
are going to give the bride and bride-to- 
be our special attention. The Busy Fing- 
ers Page will show some little “last-min- 
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Number 5 


PURPOSES OF THE HALF-CENTURY 


‘Ts Half-Century Magazine occupies a unique and enviable 
place in the moral and intellectual life of the American 
Negro. Its tone and quality are unmistakable. Its high 
souled purposes are beginning to show indelible traces of a nobler 
principle, in the hearts of our young people, who will foster the 
swift and determined spirit of an aggressive humanity. Its 
cause is taking a deep and strong hold, and we hope a lasting 
one, on the entire race. We rejoice in this noble and deep-riveted 
recognition of the value of the Half-Century. 

There are evidences as strong as proofs of Holy Writ, that 
our once sad-hearted, forlorn and dejected humble race is look- 
ing up, looking higher, looking for better, grander things; living 
to accomplish the life purpose and to make the foundation of our 
social fabric as permanent as the stars and as impregnable as the 
heavens, for the black children of the future. 





HE Home Magazine of any race should stand for every 
ennobling principle of truth and civilization. It could be- 

come the race escutcheon, and fitted with the necessary equip- 
ment in the higher reaches of intellectual grandeur might be- 
come the race criterion, standing square-toed to the line of a 
magnificent race-hood. 

Such a magazine panoplied with every strong basic element 
of a progressive spirit matchless in its mercy, justice and high 
purpose would serve to uplift a people long hated, suffering from 
wrongs and injustice. 


HE Half-Century is hostile only to evil. It aspires to become 

the home mouth-piece, the instructor in every home; to 
carry into the dark places of ignorance, the beacon light of truth, 
the perfumed aroma of God’s Love and 

the sweet paradoxes of a consistent and 





ute” additions she may make to her 
trousseau, and Miss Northington will 
tell her how to look her best on the 
eventful day. Miss Porter will help her 
with that first meal and Miss Martin 
will help her with her housekeeping. So 
if you are a bride, a bride-to-be, or ever 
hope to be a bride, don’t miss the June 
issue. 


HOSE of you who read “Fate Leads 

Trumps; Cupid Plays the Ace,” by 
Y. Andrew Roberson, will welcome an- 
other story by the same author—‘“In 
Pursuit of Pearl.” It will be illustrated 
and the story is so well told, that you 
imagine you are out west with the hero. 
This splendid serial will not appear in 
any other magazine, and we would ad- 
vise every reader to order early or sub- 
scribe at once in order that he may not 
be disappointed. 


E also want to call our readers’ 
attention to the “Views on Cur- 
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gracious ideality, where the sympto- 
matic ignorance and gossip and the foul- 
tongued marauding of character may 
need its purifying influence and teach- 
ings. 

Such a magazine, with intellectual 
healing would ever act as a ray of God’s 
sunshine piercing the dark corridor, 
bringing life and good to those in sore 
need of its sweet influences. 

We are anxious to have all interested 
in our work. We want to be longed for, 
and looked for each month, to be desired 
with an appreciative heart. Then we 
want you to take your magazine and 
show it to your neighbor, and get him to 
become interested. Doing good is what 
sweetens life. 




















F you want to do some real good send 
the Half-Century to some bride for 

a year. It will be of no end of help to 
her. If we receive the subscription we 
will send her the Bride’s number, which 
will be off press on May 25th. Or per- 
haps you know some Sammy who would 
appreciate a copy each month. The cost 


rent Topics” column. This column is for our readers and we want 
them to make free use of it. 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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of the subscription is a mere trifle—$1.00. We can’t afford to be 
selfish with the Sammies when they are doing so much for us. 
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SWEET PEAS BETWEEN 


A NEW SERIAL 


By Maggie Shaw Fullilove. ; 
Author of “Navy Blue Velvet,” “Pass It On,” “Precursor of the Dawn,” “Sermons in Stones,” etc. 


oe 


YOUNG lady, as lovely as the dawn itself, 
stepped from the handsome carriage and 
flew into Mrs, Day’s greedy arms. 

As soon as the first happy greeting was 
ever, the young woman went all about the splendid 
garden admiring the flowers, her young face glowing. 
She made a lively picture with her wide hat almost 
falling off, showing all her ripply masses of black- 
brown hair brushed smoothly back from her perfect 
forehead. She wore a simple traveling frock of gray 
material, which fitted her perfectly, showing her 
graceful shape to the best advantage. As she stood 
there, her large eyes sparkling, and the young blood 
flushing through her clear, smooth cheeks, Mrs. Wool- 
worth thought her the prettiest girl she had ever 
seen. Who on earth could she be? A bubbling out- 
burst from the glorious creature gave Mrs. Wool- 
worth the answer. 

“Oh, mother,” exclaimed the girl, “what a beauti- 
ful little heaven of a place you have here! You 
have so many lovely flowers! I can hardly realize 
that I once lived here.” 

It was Mrs. Woolworth’s turn to fall back in sur- 
prise. “Aurora Day, as I’m alive! It can’t be— 
that beautiful girl!” But Aurora Day it was, whose 
resh beauty and girlish charm were destined to 
work wonders in this place. 

Later in the day Benny Woolworth sat out under 
the tree in his mother’s garden. He held a volume 
cf Shakespeare in his hand and was reading “Romeo 
and Juliet.” There is a time, a very sweet time too, 
when to every young mind, the play of plays, the 
poem of poems is Romeo and Juliet. 

It was a warm June morning, breathless, sound- 
less—a perfect day for quietness and dreams. Some- 
times a bee came buzzing through the roses, in and 
away again, like some happy thought. Nothing else 
was stirring; not a single bird seemed to be seen or 
heard except that now and then he could hear the 
cooing of the wood dove among the trees in the 
woodland meadow—a low, tender voice which made 
him think of a mother’s lullaby over a cradled child: 
er of two lovers clasped heart to heart, soul to soul, 
in the sweet embrace of love. 

Aurora Day, with a pair of large scissors in her 
hand, tripped lightly over to the row of sweet peas 
to cut a supply of blossoms for herself. She had 
<ut off only a few when she thought of Mrs, Wool- 
worth and little Benny of long ago. The sight of the 
other row of peas in the other yard reminded her. 

“Well of all the ridiculous things—the most!” she 
exclaimed in half-amused, incredulous amazement. 
“All these years!” 

Soon after Aurora’s arrival she had asked if Mrs. 
Woolworth lived next door. Her mother had ans- 
wered in the affirmative without mentioning Benny. 
In cutting the flowers she took care not to cut a 
single one of the other row, which, on account of the 
cpen wire fence between, mingled their blossoms to- 
gether in very beautiful and friendly fashion. Au- 
rora noticed this and wondered how Mrs. Woolworth 
and her mother could live side by side all these 
years and not be friends. The thought made her feel 
very sad. Judging from her mother’s short answer 
to her when she had inquired after Mrs, Woolworth, 
she knew it must be so. The fact seemed to the 
lovely young woman both sad and ridiculous. 

‘Clip, clip, went her scissors as she filled her soft 
brown arms with blowing blossoms. All at once she 
saw him—the young man sitting under the tree lost 
in thought. 


OMEN’S eyes have a way of seeing all things 

at once instead of one thing at a time. She 
saw that he was very handsome in that suit of gray. 
His great length as he stretched himself in full view, 
his striking unusual intellect, his eyes, dark and 
dreamy, his satiny skin, of rich dark hue, his abun- 
dant hair brushed back from his adorable forehead— 
all these she took in at a single glance; then in a 
flash she knew it was Benny, her old play mate of 
years before: Her heart quickened; she started to 
slip away, but changed her mind. She would like 
very much to speak to Benny. She wondered if he 
remembered her. She wondered whether by fixing 
her eyes on him, she could make him turn and see 
her. Just then he did turn and did see her, and 
instantly his face lighted up. She smiled back at 
him. Why shouldn’t she? They did not hate each 
























THE SYNOPSIS 
And This is What Happened in the First Installment 


HE Woolworths and the Days were neighbors, but 
owing to a quarrel between Mrs, Woolworth’'s 


twelve-year-old son, Benny and Mrs. Day's ten- 


year-old daughter, Aurora, they were no longer friendly. 

Both families took great pride in their flower gardens 
and previous to the quarrel had vied in friendly fashion 
to see who could grow the prettiest flowers. After 
the quarrel, however, Mrs. Day decides that she must 
do something extraordinary in the way of gardening. 
Therefore she plants sweet peas along the fence be- 
tween the two yards in such a manner that when they 
ure fully grown they will form a ‘spite fence’ between 
the two yards. Mrs. Woolworth, not to be outdone 


plants more peas on her side of the fence. 
Soon after the quarrel Mrs. Woolworth’s sister, a lady 
of considerable wealth, visits Benny's mother, and be- 


comes so impressed with the lad that she takes him 
home with her in order that he might have the advan- 
tages of city life and a college education. 

Mrs. Day, not to be outdone by her neighbor, per- 
suades her brother to take Aurora to live with him, in 
order that she, too, might have the best educational 
advantages, 

Fifteen years pass, and they are still unfriendly. 

Benny, who has become a famous author. comes home 


to spend the summer with his mother. She sur- 
rounds him with the wealthiest and most beautiful 
young people in the town, but they do not seem to 
impress him very favorably and he spends most of his 
time in solitude. 

Mrs. Day, jealous because her neighbor's son has 
grown so handsome and because of his popularity with 
the “big” folk of the town, sends for her own daughter. 
Aurora comes to spend a few weeks with her mother. 

other. That foolish feeling which existed between 


their parents was altogether absurd. 

But it was rather startling to her to find how her 
heart beat. She lapsed into natural womanly vanity. 
She wondered if he liked her dress; was her hair 
fixed becomingly? Did it ripple and shine as she 
knew it could shine? She toyed with a gorgeous 
sweet pea blossom and did not look at him again 
until she heard his voice close to her, saying, “How- 
do-you-do?” across the fence and flowers. Then his 
large, smooth hand reached over to her and she 
grasped it in her own little warm impetuous one. 
“Miss Day?” he asked and answered the question all 
in one. 

“Yes, Mr. Woolworth,” she answered, smiling at 
him, 

As she smiled, his heart quickened. Her youth 
and beauty charmed him: the fact that he was once 
her playfellow, thrilled him; the magic of her smile 
filled him with wonder. 

At that moment Mrs. Day, peeping from her win- 
dow, said to herself, “That will never do.” 


Mrs. Woolworth, likewise peeping from her win-- 


dow, said to herself, “I must be careful.” 


ATER in the day, as Benny strode through the 

woodland grove alone, his thoughts were full 
of the wonderful creature who had once played, 
leaped and frolicked with him under those very trees. 
Strange he had not thought of this little playmate 
before now. He found it hard to associate this tall, 
glorious creature with the frolicksome, wilful, little 
dimpled spitfire, with bare, brown legs like excla- 
mation points, short chubby, swift little feet, big, 
black eyes, often blue-black with anger during their 
childish quarrels, a round—very round face, her 
short curly hair, no longer than that, which her 
mother kept pinched up tightly in disgusting little 
makebelieve plaits, tied with a ribbon, red or some 
other vivid color. He remembered having thought 
her the nicest playmate—just tomboyish enough to 
be a good companion; just girlish enough to inspire 
in him the honor of being a good companion; just 
disagreeable and wilful enough, yet lovable enough. 
to keep him alternating between love and dislike. 
He loved her enough to fight to the very inch of his 
life on some days, then again he would run away 
from her in order to keep from slapping her flaming, 
round face—a thing which he never was guilty of 
until the day of that final quarrel. The unpardon- 
able act had been committed in plain view of her 
mother’s window, and had brought on that perpetual 
warfare between his mother and hers. Benny was 
seized with a sudden desire to visit all their old 
haunts. He wondered why he had not thought of 
them before. First he sought the little pool down 
in the hollow of the woods, where her chubby brown 
tees had so often paddled and spattered and splashed 
water and mud up to her dimpled knees; where she 
had so often launched the toy boats he made for her. 


oa 


There he found the pool gone dry and in the place 
where it had been, ferns grew rank and tall; but 
just above, there leaned a sapling, little bigger than 
it had been when he bent it down for her horsey. 
How well he remembered her little flying skirts as 
she 

“Went up and down to London Town, 
arriving never, 

On the road to London Town.” 
All at once his heart went soft and tender, and he 
bent and kissed the rough bark of the little bent tree, 
now stiff with the years. 

Then he thought of their little play-house, the cave 
house he had made for her. It used to be up under 
the hill. His heart gave a curious bound as he neared 
the place. But there he found instead of the cave, 
a deep, dark sink-hole, occupied by an enormous 
spider with her colony of young, 

Among the leaves near by, he found the head of 
a china doll that had been her baby. He picked this 
up and put it in his pocket. 

Then down the hollow he plunged—down there 
where he used to set traps. The young, green woods 
bore no evidence of his former rambles; but afforded 
much fragrant, cool shade. 

Benny lay himself down under the shade and 
dreamed of success. In his dreams he saw the 
woman whom he wanted to share it with him. He 
commenced to be glad that he had come here; for 
his coming held something, though obscure as yet, 
more valuable than all else in the world. He re- 
joiced that he had come here with his heart un- 
touched. He knew now why God had endowed him 
with the power to preserve his perfect manhood— 
chaste from the secret sins of the world. 

He was thankful that there were no past sins 
like a scariet blot to stain his coming greatness; 
that there were no memories of evil living to arise 
now like hideous aspects, to mouth and gibber at 
him, threatening his new born hopes. He had met 
many beautiful, accomplished women, but had re- 
mained heart free—his manhood unplunged. He was 


glad it was so, now that he knew that 
“Cupid's well aimed, fatal dart 


At last had pierced his sleeping heart.” 
The arrow had been borne on the wings of that first 
sweet smile across the sweet pea hedge. The fact 
of their parent’s quarrel never worried him in the 
least: indeed it appeared to him a perfectly foolish 
trifle. 

The next day the penetrating eyes of Mrs. Wool- 
worth did not fail to observe the change which had 
come over her son. Why was that strange wonder- 
ful new glow upon his face; that infinite depth of 
softness in his eyes as he looked constantly toward 
the Days’ home? Although she asked herself these 
questions, she sensed the cause. These facts made 
her hate Mrs. Day and Aurora all the more. She 
became to be foolishly wicked as to accuse the two 
of wily cunning, of setting traps to ensnare her son. 
“He is much too good for the common, little pretty 
minx,” she said. 

Being aware of her son’s unusual ability she 
naturally thought him the greatest person in the 
world. This thought enhanced the value of herself 
in her own estimation. From her vainglorious height 
she began to look down upon Mrs. Day and her 
daughter as far beneath her and her son; therefore 
she became determined that her son shouldn’t fall 
in love with this common girl. 

i Yaer day she brought to her home as many 

of the “big folk” as she could, hoping to turn 
Benny’s attention to them; but he was bored by 
their ceaseless, nonsensical chatter, and often sought 
refuge down under the hill near the spider’s cave, 
or under the cool trees which had so often shaded 
him and Aurora when they were children. 

Five whole days passed and he did not see Aurora. 
He began to wonder why she kept herself so com- 
pletely out of sight. He would sit for hours gazing 
toward the house which sheltered her. When he 
failed to see her all that time his heart began to 
fear. Surely she had not gone away ‘without speak- 
ing to him again—surely. The thought made him 
shake. He did not know—did not dream that Mrs. 
Woolworth, in a blind rage because of what Aurora 
had done for her son; unable to forgive Mrs. Day, 

(Continued on page 9) 
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A DUSKY CINDERELLA 


WONDER why God made black people,” said 

Mary Gresham to herself as she gazed into the 

long mirror before her. The image reflected was 

that of a tall, slender, nut-brown maid with very 
straight, black hair that fell in a heavy braid to her 
waist. Her eyes were large and very dark; her nose, 
small and slightly up-turned; and the mouth which 
concealed her small, white teeth was a trifle large 
but altogether charming, The picture was certainly 
not one to cause a sigh, but for ten years Mary had 
been told by her two step-sisters that her features 
were coarse and worst of all—that she was black. 
And now the girl, who in spite of her eighteen years 
was still a,child, regarded herself as the homliest of 
human beings. 

A happy burst of laughter came from below and 
Mary sighed. 

“Now, if I were fair like Rose and Jewel I should 
probably be downstairs enjoying myself, too. I won- 
der what a dinner party is like.” 

Mary was never allowed to come down to dinner 
when there were guests. The girls pretended that she 
disliked being among strangers, when her father 
asked for her. He did not dream that Mary’s dislike 
was due to fear that they would laugh at her brown 
skin and heavy hair, as Rose and Jewel did. 

(Mary could not remember her mother. Her Grand- 
mother had kept her from the time of her mother’s 
death until she reached the age of eight, then she was 
sent to live with her father and his new wife. Mary 
had been delighted when told that she was to have 
two sisters, but her joy was short-lived, for when her 
father was away, which was very often, she was made 
to feel that she was in the way. The new Mrs. 
Gresham had decided that the “little country brat” 
with her dark, velvety skin ‘and big black eyes would 
some day surpass her own daughters in beauty, con- 
sequently she must be kept in the background as much 
as possible. Accordingly little Mary was installed as 
ladies’ maid to the vain little Misses Dayton and they 
were taught to look down on her with scorn. 

As the years passed, and Mary grew prettier, Rose 
and Jewel Dayton, who were Mary’s senior by five 
and eight years respectively, worked with their moth- 
er to keep the girl in the background. They were 
forced to admit to themselves that she was beautiful. 
With her rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and heavy 
black hair she couldn’t be otherwise, and while neither 
her step-sisters nor their equally frivolous friends 
would think of accepting her as an equal, there might 
be others who would take her up. So Mary lived, a 
veritable Cinderella, clad in her sister’s cast off cloth- 
ing and never complaining. 


OME Mary,” called Rose from her boudoir. 

“I fell asleep and did not hear you come up,” 
apologized the girl as she hurried to her usual task 
of undressing the young ladies. 

“I suppose you must be pretty sleepy by this time, 
but hurry now, and let me get to bed. I must not 
look jaded tomorrow. Mr. Trevor is coming,” and 
she smiled happily. 

Mary wondered why Rose was so nice tonight. She 
usually spoke sharply and sometimes even boxed her 
ears if she came a little late. As if in answer to her 
thought, Jewel said teasingly, “Rose is happy tonight 
because Paul Trevor was here and chose her to play 
when she sang, then sat with her on the veranda in 
the moonlight.” 

“Isn’t that reason enough when everybody knew 
that Vera Hale was giving a party especially for him 
tonight? She should have known that he would pre- 
fer being with me, why she’s almost as dark as 
Mary,” and her lip curled scornfully. “But isn’t he 
handsome, and they say he’s rich too. I shall coax 
him to take me to Hawaii on our honeymoon. I’ve 
always wanted to go there.” 

“Has he proposed?” asked Jewel excitedly, 

“No-0-0-0, er-er-not exactly but I know he intends 
to because Mrs. Van Styne said that he was looking 
for a wife and he has paid me more attention than 
any girl in town. He told me tonight that I ought to 
see New York, and he told me that I looked just like 
a little blush rose.” 

“TI don’t blame him for loving you, you’re so pretty,” 
said Mary gazing enviously at Rose’s peach-like com- 
plexion, her baby grey eyes, small red mouth and 
crown of yellow hair. “I wish I were pretty.” 

“Better wish you were not so black,” said Jewel 
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scornfully. 

“Yes,” continued Rose, “he thinks I’m pretty too.” 
Then looking up at Mary she said patronizingly, “You 
wouldn’t be so bad looking if you were lighter. Of 
course your eyes are too big and your hair is too 
coarse and straight but your color is the worst part 
of it all.” 

“But my hair is long,” said Mary hopefully. 

“Y-e-s,” replied Rose, gazing enviously at her step- 
sister’s long braids, “but it reminds me of a horse’s 
mane; there’s nothing striking about black hair, 
’most everybody has it. Then, too, shorter hair is 
more easily arranged.” 

Mary did not think one minute of contradicting her 
step-sister although she might have said her own hair 
was naturally black, while Rose’s flaxen locks required 
frequent bleaching to keep them so; that her hair was 
naturally straight while Jewel’s curly brown hair, was 
only made possible by frequent and long drawn-out 
treatments at (Madame Duval’s Hair Dressing Parlor. 

The next morning Rose came dancing into the 
breakfast room with her hands full of mail. 

“Oh goody,” cried she, “Mrs. Smythe is giving a 
mask ball on Friday night. May I have a new dress 
Mumsie? You know I must look nice to Mr. Trevor.” 

“Yes, my dear, both of you will need costumes. We 
will see the dressmaker this morning,” replied her 
mother. 

“Oh, I wish I could go,” said Mary wistfully. 

“What's to hinder you, my dear,” asked her father. 

“Why Horace, what are you thinking of?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gresham quickly. “The child is too 
young for society. I want to keep her sweet and in- 
nocent as long as possible.” 

“That’s true,” said her father, “I would not have 
her spoiled too soon.” 

Poor Mary’s heart fell and it was with difficulty 
that she kept back the tears, All that day and all 
the following days the mask-ball was the one topic 
of discussion and at last the eventful day dawned. 
The costumes arrived and Rose and Jewel ran in 
every few minutes to look at them. Rose had de- 
cided to dress as Queen Elizabeth because Paul was 
to dress as Sir Walter Raleigh. Jewel was to dress 
as Martha Washington. Mary’s heart grew heavier 
and heavier as the hour approached. She too gazed 
at the pretty costumes, but with diffirent feelings. 
She had never had a pretty new dress, that is not 
since she came to live with the new Mrs. Gresham. 
Always she had to wear Rose's cast off pink and yel- 
low waists, or Jewel’s worn out grey and brown cos- 
tumes. She wondered haw she wanld look in a pretty 
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blue dress. Once on a shopping tour with Mrs. 
Gresham she had tried on a dark, velvety maroon 
coat, and the clerk in the store had told her she look- 
ed very pretty. Then she had been jerked away and 
hurried out of the store. The year before, Rose had 
had a lavender dress which Mary admired, She knew 
from experience that Rose would give her the dress 
when she grew tired of it, and looked forward hope- 
fully to the time when she should be the proud posses- 
sor of the pretty dress. ‘People wouldn’t think me 
so ugly if I had prettier clothes,” she thought. But 
when Rose had finished wearing the dress she had it 
dyed a dark, muddy brown. Mary cried because she 
knew the brown wasn’t becoming. “Oh, I wish I were 
like other people,” she wailed. 


we the girls were dressed and gone to the 
of her face and while Mary awaited her turn 

party, Mary felt lonely. She sewed a little, 
then read a little, but nothing seemed to satisfy her. 
“T’ll open Grandmother’s trunk and read Mother’s 
love letters. Maybe I’ll forget about the ball,” she 
thought. 

She climbed to the attic and opened the little old 
trunk which she had brought with her ten years be- 
fore. She seldom opened it, and when she did, she 
never paid attention to anything except the letters. 
Tonight she decided to take out all the clothes and 
examine them just to pass the time away. 

She took out a number of old-fashioned bonnets, 
basques and other things and finally reached the bot- 
tom of the trunk. There she found a large package. 
She removed the thick, brown paper and saw before 
her a cloak of deep purple, slippers to match, a crown 
and a mask. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “oh!” She lifted it up, A 
card fell out. Something was written on the card, but 
the letters were dim and faded with time. She held it 
close to the light. “Costume of iMary, Queen of Scots, 
worn at mask ball where I met Horace Gresham,” 
was what she read. 

“This must have been Mother’s,” said Mary. Then 
suddenly her eyes brightened with excitement. “What 
ff she should meet—” But in another moment her 
face became grave, the light died out of her eyes. 
“It’s foolish to think of such a thing.” She turned 
and folded the robes carefully preparatory to replac- 
ing them in the trunk, when something seemed to say: 
“Why not wear that costume to the ball? No one 
will know you. The lights will be beautiful, the mask 
will hide your face. Maybe you’ll see Mr. Trevor.” 

Evidently this decided Mary for she took the cos- 
tume, ran to her room and donned the regal robes. 
She dressed her hair as nearly as she could like the 
picture of Queen Mary, in her history, then placed 
the crown on her head. She looked into the mirror. 

“I really believe I look nice!” she exclaimed, 

Indeed with her tall, straight figure, her graceful 
carriage and hair piled high on her head, she looked 
every inch a queen. 

She arranged the mask to cover her entire face, 
then crept downstairs and out of the house. Hurry- 
ing to the nearest corner she hailed a taxi and rode 
to Mrs. Smythe’s. 

When Mary entered the ballroom the floor was 
crowded with couples in various costumes and con- 
sequently her arrival attracted little attention. She 
sat and looked about her with great interest. She 
had never been to a ball before, but she had often 
pictured just how things would look, This, however, 
was wonderful beyond all expectations. The beau- 
tiful lights, the pretty costumes of the girls and men 
and the heavenly music almost took her breath. 
Surely one could not but be happy who had the privi 
lege of enjoying such as this. 

Presently a young man came and asked her to 
dance. She didn’t know what to say but he evidently 
took her silence for consent, for she was soon whirl- 
ing across the polished floor in his arms. This was 
her first real dance and it was exquisite. Of course 
she had danced before; she usually acted as partner 
for one of the girls while the other played when they 
were learning the new dances. But as for dancing 
on a floor built especially for dancing, by music play- 
ed especially for dancing and with a young man that 
seemed to adore dancing, this was .Mary’s first expe- 
rience. She threw herself into the dance and enjoyed 
it as few people do. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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HE pungent odor of fresh paint and new 

lumber assailed the nostrils of Edgar Clif- 

ford with nauseating continuity as he stood 

at the open window looking at the new, 
workmen cottages that stood huddled around their 
farm on every side. Eight years had passed since he 
had set foot in the home of his parents; and those 
years—ah! they were years of struggles, years of 
doubt and suspension. But all had changed now. 
Wealth, who had delayed her coming for ever so long, 
was now knocking at his door. 

Before another month should pass, the old farm, 
which was the net result of a half century of indus- 
try on the part of his parents, would be covered 
with just such cottages as he was now looking at. 
The great war was responsible for this. His little 
home town which had been the synonym for poverty 
and distress, was now booming and prosperous. From 
two points of the town came the hum of machinery— 
the hum of munition plants, pouring out shells for the 
warring nations across the sea. 


URNING from the window with a sigh of satis- 

faction Clifford looked into the troubled face 
of his sister; he was to take her up town. But as 
they went along the busy streets their conversation 
was marred by the constant stream of interrogations 
he directed towards her. All of the people they met 
were strangers to him; this was not the town he 
had known eight years ago. Coming before a red, 
two story brick building, situated on a street given 
over entirely to the Colored population, his sister 
said: 

“Edgar, hold by hand-bag while I go in here to 
get my hair dressed. There are so many strange 
people in there I dare not leave it out of my sight 
for a moment.” 


LIFFORD took the hand bag, leaned against the 

building and idly watched the throng of pedes- 
trians as they went gaily by. Five minutes passed, 
and he was tired of the whole scene. Not one was 
different, they were all alike. He had just turned 
to enter the parlor to get his sister when he looked 
down the street and saw her coming. He knew it was 
she, because she was different. She came on up the 
street, walking with a quiet grace of her own. He 
did not know her in a conventional sense, yet felt in 
his heart that he had known her always. But he 
knew that he would know her even as all men know 
when they meet the One Woman in all the world. At 
college he had, by rigid application, trained himself 
to meet all emergencies in an instant, but this case 
was far different from any he had faced in school. 
The girl was almost before hom now, and she was not 
even looking in his direction. 

“Lady,” he had had no idea of addressing her, but 
somehow or other he lost temporary control of his 
speech and the word fell unbidden from his lips. 
The girl halted before him and regarded him search- 
ingly. He bowed his head in humiliation, and his 
eyes fell on his sister’s hand-bag, instantly the situ- 
ation clarified itself for him. 

“Lady, would you like to buy a useful hand-bag?” 
The girl looked at Clifford and then at the hand-bag, 
and as she did this Clifford wished that an earthquake 
would come and cover him under the wreckage of the 
building. 

Having satisfied herself that the man was sane, a 
mischievous look came over her face. 

“Why, yes, I believe so. What will you take for 
it?” 

“Why, er—er—fifty—er one dollar and fifty cents,” 
he stammered. 

“All right. I’ll pay wou one-fifty for it, but honest- 
ly you are cheating me.” 

Dazedly Clifford watched the girl as she took the 
money from her purse, gave it to him and received 
the hand bag from his hands. 

“Ah, well, a bargain’s a bargain,” he said to him- 
self, but a feeling of idiocy and uneasiness clung to 
him. 

A’ last his sister came out of the parlor with her 
hair dressed. 


“Where is my hand-bag, Edgar?” that young lady 
asked, with a note of anxiety in her voice, as she 
noted its absence. 

“He sold it to Audry Blount, Miss Pearl,” volun- 
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teered the little bootblack on the corner. He had 
asked Clifford to have a shine ten minutes before, but 
Clifford had been so aroused at the sight of Miss 
Blount he had ignored the boy’s presence. 

“Audry Blount! Did you take my things out of 
it?” 

“No, she has everything.” 

“Oh, mercy, Audry Blount of all persons. Oh, we 
have lost all, our farm is gone! I have been carrying 
the mortgage in that hand-bag for safe-keeping, and 
you know Audry Blount’s father has been trying to 





AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK 


By Mrs. H. V. Gatison 


ELLO, li'l pickaniny, 

Tumblin’ un’erneaf my feet, 
Come yere, baby, kiss yo’ pappy, 
Ain’t de rascal hahd to beat? 

Nuff ter mek yo’ shake yo’ troubles, 
Jes’ set down en’ look en’ smile, 
Pappy got no right ter grumble, 
Long's he’s got dis chile. 


Mary, come yere git mah bucket, 
Tek an han’ it to yo’ ma. 

Tell ’er go’n git suppeh ready, 
I'll be waitin’ right out dah, 

Ain’ no use a taukin’ "bout it, 
Pappy’s got to stop a while, 

Jes’ cain’ go in fer de evenin’ 
*"Dout he plays some wid his chile. 


Come yere to me li'l debbil. 

W'at’s dat stickin’ on yo’ hans? 

Bet yo’ be’n in mammy’s ‘lasses, 
Ain’t he sticky! Goodness lan’s. 
Ain't yo’ skeered yo'll git a whuppin’? 
Now! now! don’ yo’ lose dat smile 
Heah’s yo’ pappy right yere wid yo’. 
Can’t nobody hu’t dis chile. 


W'at’s de use uv fo’ks complainin’, 
"Bout high prices an’ de wah? 

Yo’ don’ need but so much pleasure, 
Den yo’ jes’ cain’ stan’ no mo. 
W’en I’se done a day’s wuk plowin’ 
An’ den wauked mah ha’f-a-mile, 
Joy enuff I have in meetin’ 

Mah li'l, grinnin’, sticky chile. 


Den I has mah othah blessin’s, 
Mandy, an’ de othah two 

Don’ yo’ think I done furgot ’em, 
Case I ack so wil’ "bout yo’. 

But somehow I cain’t express it, 
W’y it ’pears I will go wil’ 

W’en I thinks "bout I’m de faddah, 
Uv dis happy, baby chile. 


Specs it’s "cause I sees de heaben, 
Dat’s a shinin’ in yore eyes, 

An’ I feels mahse’f draw nearah, 
Ter de “Manshuns in de skies.” 
An’ I heahs de Mastah welcome, 

Me to wauk de glory aisle 

Dat’s de time yo’ pappy’s ready, 
Fu’ to leave his baby chile. 





vet it from us ever since father died. Oh, brother, is 
this what they taught you at college?” 

“Give me her address, and I will bring that mort- 
gage back,” was all he said to his sister. 


A* Clifford walked angrily along the narrow streets 
he thought of the sacrifice his parents had made 
in order that he might obtain a college education, 
how they had mortgaged their farm to old Sedwick 
Blount two years before so that he might have the 
money to pay his numerous bills that were long past 
due. -He thought of the recent death of his father 
who had slaved away his life in the mines in order 
that he might pay off the mortgage; he thought of 
his gray-haired mother who could not sleep on ac- 
count of the mortgage which old Blount said he held 
on her farm. 

Last night he had taken his mother in his arms 
and told her he had come home to take charge of the 
farm, that he would beat old Sedwick Blount in 
every encounter, that his cunning would be worthless 
beside his superior intellect and that he would sell 


the farm for a sum within a month, that would make 
them independent for life. But there he was, just one 
week out of college, and like a simpleton, he had 
played unbidden into old Blount’s hands. And then 
he thought about Audry—Audry, the old man’s tool. 
He could not find it in his heart to hate her, but a 
feeling akin to resentment against her for deceiving 
him was rapidly shaping itself in his breast. 


M388 BLOUNT was somewhat surprised when 
Clifford walked into her parlor with a stern set 
look on his face, but she met his cold stare unflinch- 
ingly. 

“I sold you a hand-bag this evening, Miss Blount, 
but unfortunately there were a few personal belong- 
ings in it which I did not include in the sale. If you 
will be so kind as to return them to me I shall deem 
it a special favor.” 

“No,” Miss Blount’s jaw came up with a click, 
“everything in the hand-bag is mine; I paid you an 
exorbitant price for it, and I will not give up one 
article in it.” 

“Miss, Blount, I am sorry you have taken this atti- 
tude, had I known that you were a person of this 
stripe I should have avoided you. I thought you 
were a lady, but my eyes have been opened, I see 
you in your true light. But no matter what you say 
I am going to get that hand-bag from you, and the 
mortgage back from your scheming old father.” 

“Oh, what do you mean by saying this?” demanded 
the young woman in a faint, hurt voice, as he rose 
to go. 

“You know very well what I mean,” he shot back 
at her through clenched teeth. 

“Mr. Clifford, you are wronging me, you have in- 
sulted me without a cause. I don’t want to see you 
again. Here, take this hand-bag and go. I don’t 
know what is in it, I intended to carry it back to 
Pearl to-morrow.” 

“Miss Blount, Audry!” the man exclaimed in a 
tearful voice. 

“Go away, please, don’t come any nearer. I shall 
scream for father if you don’t go this minute. Oh, 

00 ” 

“Forgive me,” begged the man contritely. And 
coming nearer, in spite of her protests, “If you didn’t 
buy the bag to obtain the mortgage, what did you 
buy it for?” 


BECOMING red colored Miss Blount’s brown 

cheeks, she dropped her eyes and began to toy 
with the paper cutter lying on the table near her. She 
had been taught to tell the truth on all occasions, no 
matter what the consequences, and usually never hesi- 
tated. But somehow it seemed too hard to confess to 
a man that you were really anxious to meet him, even 
though you knew that the information would please 
him. Seeing her embarrassment Clifford became 
bolder. 

“Won’t you tell me?’”™ 

Audrey dug a hole in the blotter on the library 
table, glanced quickly at the man, and reassured by 
his smile began bravely. 

“Why—why—I—tthat is—well, you see I knew you 
were Pearl’s brother, and—and—” 

Desperately she looked around for means of escape, 
but the man stood between her and the door that led 
to the next room. Just then the door opened and a 
stern-faced middle-aged man entered the room. 

“Tell me quick,” begged Clifford. 

“TI can’t now, because Father’s coming, but if you'll 
come to see me tomorrow afternoon I will.” 

Clifford went to see her the next afternoon, and 
since he was more than pleased with her answer, it 
doesn’t matetr what she told him. 
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& A COIFFURE FOR EVERY OCCASION & 





If your hair is thick and curly, part it 
in the middle (upper left) brush it smooth- 
ly back and make a knot at the nape of 
the neck. This is a splendid way to dress 
short thick hair, and we can think of no 
better coiffure for the business girl. 








Curls are youthful. The coiffure shown 
(lower left) is a splendid style for a 
debutante, and can be easily arranged 
with a set of curls. The hair is parted 
in the middle, drawn back loosely, the 
ends tucked under, and the curls pinned 
on securely so as to cover the entire 
back of the head. 
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By all means wear your hair high in 
the evening. The young matron who en- 
ters the drawing room wearing a high 
Psyche (top center and hair parted in the 
middle cannot but attract attention. The 
Psyche is made with a three-stem switch. 








The extremely high coiffure (lower cen- 
ter) shown is not becoming to all, but it 
is certainly charming for the woman who 
can wear it. ‘The front is brushed smooth- 
ly back, and one must have a round face 
to really be attractive with her hair dress- 
ed in this manner. 


What They Are Wearing 


7 high price of wool probably accounts for 
the profusion of models of taffeta, foulard and 
satin shown this season. Silk Jersey, alpaca de 
soie, silk gabardine and Georgette are equally popu- 
lar, while some very charming frocks of gingham 
and organdie are to be seen in the exclusive shops. 

The silhouette is slender and straight, and the 
waist-line is normal. The girdle and belt are both 
worn at the normal waist line, seldom if ever raised. 

And sleeves! They are long or short, just as you 
prefer. Some very short frocks are shown with 
long, close-fitting sleeves, and there are others with 
sleeves that fit snugly for a few inches below the 
shoulder and then suddenly flare out to unheard of 
dimensions at the wrist. There are three-quarter 


length sleeves that flare out at the elbow and have 
a close fitting undersleeve. The very short sleeve 
is also making its appearance. It does not reach 
the elbow, so if your arm has been neglected, now is 
the time to work on it. 

There are a few high collars,—mostly for the 
business woman,—but most of the gowns are collar- 
less. Many of the necks are V-shaped, a few are 
round, and very many more are square. 

Fashion wouldn’t be fashion without fads of some 
kind. This year the ultra-fashionable woman will 
have stockings, hat, gloves, girdle and parason- 
cover to match. One shop is showing these articles 
in black, stenciled with a white conventional design. 

And shoes are always important! This season 





One of the variations of the French 
twist (upper right). The woman who has 
an abundance of hair can display it to 
advantage if dressed in this manner. The 
hair is parted on the side, the back divided 
in two parts, the right half brought over 
the left half and the ends tucked in. An 
ivory pin is the only ornament. 
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The side part is becoming to many 
people (lower right). Hair is drawn loosely 
back, there are soft, wavy dips over the 
ears, and the hair is coiled loosely be- 
hind. The coil is made with a three stem 
switch. The only ornament is a tortoise 
pin studded with brilliants. A splendid 
coiffure for any occasion. 





oxfords are the thing. The reason is obvious. 
Leather is so scarce that it is impossible to supply 
enough to make those extremely high boots that have 
been worn for the past few seasons. We need the 
leather for our soldiers; someone had to go without, 
and the simplest solution of the problem was to 
make the shoe tops shorter, or make them of cloth. 
The extremely short dresses and the short top shoes 
are not a very pretty combination, therefore Mi- 
lady chooses the oxfords. Pumps of course will be 
worn, a great deal, but for shopping and general 
street wear oxfords have a more “businesslike” ap- 
pearance than the pumps. In these serious and 
strenuous times, most of us have little time for 
frivolity either in thought or dress. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, IWimois. 








GENERAL 


OWARD UNIVERSITY has been taken over 

by the Government, and will close one month 
earlier this year, so that a radio school may be estab- 
lished there. Howard, they say, is an ideal place 
for a radio school. 


It is said that eight women have already been em- 
ployed as railroad porters, and that the Government 
has requested the extensive employment of women in 
this capacity in order that men may be relieved for 
cther work in the ferry and railroad service. 


The Lexington Annuai Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held its regular session in Chicago 
April 10th-15th. This conference comprises all the 
Methodist Episcopal churches in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and parts of I}inois and Michigan. Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson presided. Prominent among those 
present were Bishops Eben S. Johnson, Bishop Hart- 
zell of Africa and Rev. R. E. Jones, editor of the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


An institution designed to take the place of a Y. W. 
C. A, for Colored working girls in New Orleans, La., 
was opened recently. 


Chicago has another Colored alderman. At the 
April election Robert Jackson was elected alderman 
of the Second Ward in the above mentioned city. 
Now both of the aldermen in that ward are Colored. 
(Mr. Jackson, better known as “Fighting Bob,” was 


a Major in the Old Eighth Regiment and also a rep- 
resentative in the Illinois Legislature. 


A law prohibiting people from liv- 
ing in alleys in Washington, D. C., will 
take effect July 1st of this year. If 
this law is enforced, more than 15,000 
people will have to move on the first 
of July. Most of these alley residences 
are unsanitary and unfit for dwellings. 
Senator Wesley Jones, of Washington, 
who seems to have taken a keen inter- 
est in the Colored people, has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the appro- 
priation of six millions of dollars for 
the erection of sanitary tenement 
houses for these legally evicted ten- 
ants. The influx of members of the 
race from the South and other parts 
of the country makes the housing situ- 
ation in Washington a grave one. 


Mound Bayou, (Mississippi’s race 
town, went “over the top” in the third 
liberty loan, subscribing $5,000 more 
than its quota. 


Reports have reached us that a Ger- 
man subharine has shelled the city of 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, doing 
considerable damage to the wireless 
station and cable offices there. 


The raid upon the Colored Republic 
followed a demand that the Liberian 
Government destroy the French Wire- 
less station at Monrovia. 


The Germans hoped to destroy all means of com- 
munication between Liberia and the outside world. 
A Liberian schooner was sunk also, and three persors 
killed during the bombardment. 


On the first of April three Colored men were com- 
missioned lieutenants in the Signal Battalion, sta- 
tioned at Camp Sherman, 0. These three men, Ho- 
mer Roberts, Charles S. Smith, Jr., and Butler Wiil- 
son, are the first three Colored men commissioned 
to the Signal Reserve Corps in the military history 
of the United States, 


The call to the Colored farmers of Virginia, by the 
United States Government for an increased produc- 
tion and saving of food and feed to aid in supplying 
war needs was supervised by seventeen local farm 
demonstration agents so loyally in the past season 
that more food and feed has been produced and saved 
than ever before. It is estimated that 12,000 Colored 
farmers have been taught economy and better farm- 





ing, and have used greater economy on the farm as 
a result of these instructions. A number of schools 
of the state will assist these instructors this season 
in their work of helping the Colored farmers meet 
the National Crisis. 

Three thousand Colored troops—the 367th Infantry, 
passed in review before the Governor of New York 
recently and were presented with the National Colors. 


The librarian at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O., 
says of the Colored soldiers in camp there: “I have 
been greatly impressed by the studiousness of the 
Negro soldiers here. With one accord they scorn fic- 
tion and devote themselves to wireless and other 
topics bearing on the work of the field signal battalion 
to which most of them belong.” 


King George of England has conferred the title of 
Companion of the Most Gracious on His Royal High- 
ness King Dandi of Uganda. King Dandi is a fa- 
mous African king; one of his greatest achievements 
being the abolition of polygamy from his domains 
and the establishment of Christianity. 


An anti-lynch law bill has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Dyer of St. Louis. The bill 
provides that each person in a mob committing a 
lynching shall be guilty of murder. The family of 
the person lynched would be compensated by a fine 
imposed on the county in which the crime takes place, 
ranging from $5,000 to $10,000. 


A chorus of five hundred Colored singers sang in 
Atlanta, Ga., in April. The concert was an inter- 
collegiate affair, the singers being students at the 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 


BY BUFORD F. GORDON 


oO TIME, where does thy River Justice Rise! 
Is Righteousness a meandering desert stream 
That rejuvenates within the verdant lands 

But loses itself within the scorching sands? 
And must we perish ere that it shall rise? 

© Fount, where is thy ceaseless stream to-day? 


Now long shall Ire and Fury lend themselves 
Within the cursed sunny lands? How long 
Will law withhold her hands while men defy 

Her righteous cause. We heed the Belgian’s cry 
While hist’ry paints our pages black as night. 

© Civilization, where is thy claim! 


[Fp EMoceacy, we love your noble cause; 

Our sons have fought and bled and died for you; 
We've never faltered nor betrayed your trust; 
We've never let your Banner trail the dust; 

And as we rally to your cause once more 

As loyal sons we ask that justice reign. 


WE BRING no pleading hands and humble hearts; 


We ask no special favor. No, not one! 
But in the name of God and Humanity, 
With lifted heads and proud hearts, to thee 
We come to ask what we have dearly won, 
“A right to live; to die a citizen!” 





various institutions of learning in Atlanta. The 
proceeds will be given to charity. About five thou- 
sand attended the concert, and it is said to have been 
the best ever given in that city. 

Mrs. Daisy Tapley, of New York, presented Roland 
Hayes and Leonard Jeter in recital in that city in 
April. Among the numbers rendered by Mr. Hayes 
were: “My Love is Like a Cry in the Night,’ by 
Dunbar-Holt,” “Dawn,” by Dunbar-Tapley, and 
“Morning, Noon and Night,” by Rosamond Johnson. 
He also sang a number of Negro spirituals, and 
several operatic selections. Mr. Jeter’s violin selec- 
tions were rendered with skill and on the whole 
proved to be an artistic triumph. 


(Mme. Frances Motin appeared in recital in Los 
Angeles, Cal., in April, before a large and appreci- 
ative audience. She demonstrated her superior abil- 
ity in both tragedy and comedy and kept her audi- 
ence charmed from start to finish. She was assisted 
on the program ‘by local talent. 


RACE NEWS 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 








A Hostess House is being constructed for the use 
of the Colored soldiers at Camp Dix, N, J. It will 
be completed in a month. The Colored people are 
ccentributing funds with which to buy rugs, draper- 
ies and other furnishings. It is planned to have 
women who have plenty of spare time to volunteer 
their services to act as hostesses and to mend for 
the soldiers. On Sundays there will be persons to 
meet all trains and escort the visitors to the Hostess 
House. 


Representative Hull, of Iowa, has introduced a bill 
which provides for the establishment of a home or 
homes for aged and infirm Colored people and work- 
ing girls. It also provides for an industrial farm 
where aged people and Colored youths can find em- 
ployment for the summer. This bill proposes that 
$200,000 which was repaid to the treasury of the 
United States by the Freedmen’s bureau be appropri- 
ated for the establishment of these institutions. 


The William Jubilee Singers appeared in concert 
recently in Cairo, Ill. The program was splendid and 
the mayor of that city was among those present. 


Mrs. Grace Wilson has been appointed policewoman 
and ex-offcio baliff of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Wilson passed the examination last year, 
but as no appropriation was made for any more 
policewomen at that time none were appointed. 


t 

The Tri-State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical 

Association held its annual meeting in Memphis in 

April Dr. J. H. Barabin, of Marianna, Ark., was 
elected president. 


Assemblyman Johnson’s bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of an ad- 
ditional public employment office in the 
interests of the Colored population of 
New York, was signed by Governor 
Whitman on Friday, after it had suc- 
cessfully passed both houses. This 
means that the sum of $5,000 will be 
appropriated for the establishment of 
an additional public employment of- 
fice in whatever locality in the State of 
New York that will best serve the 
interests of the Colored population. 
The act will take effect July Ist, -918. 


We are told that Peter Gilbert, a pri- 
vate in the Canadian army, captured 
twenty-five Germans single handed. 
He says that the German officer, who 
was among the twenty-five, wore an 
Iron Cross on his breast, but so ad- 
mired the bravery and courage of his 
Colored captor that he handed the 
decoration over to him. 


According to the latest report from 
“over there,” more than twenty-five 
thousand Colored troops are in France 
serving in the Allied armies. Most of 
these troops are Americans from the 
New York and Illinois regiments, com- 
panies and battalions from several 
other states and men who have joined 
the Canadian Army. 


The 369th Infantry, National Army, formerly 
known as the 15th New York Infantry, under the 
command of Col. Hayward, has been placed at the 
disposal .of General Foch, the French commander in 
charge of the Allied forces. The men are in excel- 
lent condition and soon expect to be on the firing 
line. The 370th Infantry, better known as the 8th 
Illinois, is “somewhere in France,” on a_ business 
trip,—the business is to “swat the Kaiser.” 


As we go to press Chicago is preparing for the 
General Conference of the C. M. E. Church, which 
will be held in that city in May. Bishops and other 
prominent clergymen will be in attendance. The con- 
ference will open its session on May first and the 
business will continue for three weeks. 


Reports come to us that the two factions of the 
National Baptist Convention, the “Boyd Faction” and 
the “Morris Faction” have re-united. 
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A DUSKY CINDERELLA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





HE guests were beginning to notice Mary now. 
T On all sides could be heard, “Who is the queen?” 
or “Who is that graceful creature in the royal pur- 
ple?” and when the dance ended Mary was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. The men began to crowd around 
her to beg for dances and women began to cast 
jeolous glances in her direction, but Mary did not 
care. She had forgotten to fear recognition, and was 
enjoying herself immensely. It was evident that 
the men, at least, were pleased with her company, 
and regarded her as the queen of the ball. 

It was growing late and she had danced with nearly 
every man present except the one she had come par- 
ticularly to see. She had seen him at a distance, 
dancing with Rose but began to despair of seeing 
him closer because she must leave before the hour 
of unmasking. * 

Just then a voice at her side said, “Will the fair 
queen honor an humble servant with a dance?” 

She looked up and saw a plumed knight bowing 
before her. Her heart leaped as she recognized Paul 
Trevor. She calmed herself sufficiently to answer 
him. “With pleasure, Sir Knight.” 

“Jove! What a voice,” said the man to himself. 
“Like the tinkling of a silver bell. I wonder who 
she is.” 

After the dance he led her from the ball room into 
the conservatory. 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed the girl bending over 
a calla lily. 

“I’d wager my head that the lily is not half so fair 
as the sweet lady who fondles it,” replied the young 
man gallantly. 

“Speak not so extravagantly, Sir Knight,” answer- 
ed Mary laughingly, falling into his way of speak- 
ing. “Think you not that your head is too valuable 
to risk for so small a thing?” 

“I fear not the risk,” replied he. 
as thine bespeaks a sweeter face.” 

Before the, girl could reply, her partner for the 
next dance came and led her away. Young Trevor 
stood watching the girl, “What a magnificent crea- 
ture” thought he, “such eyes, such hair, such a voice.” 
So interested was he that he failed to see Rose Day- 
ton’s wistful glances. 

After the dance, Mary again found herself in the 
conservatory with this handsome young stranger, 
whose eyes seemed as though they would burn through 
the protecting mask she wore. Her eyes fell, and to 
hide her embarrassment she said banteringly, “And 
the knight, although sought by many would risk his 
head for so small a thing.” 

“Small, perhaps to some, My Queen, but not to one 
so interested as I,” replied Trevor earnestly. “Since 
it is so small, will not your highness grant an humble 
slave one fleeting glance?” His voice trembled in his 
eagerness. 

“At midnight, perhaps,” replied Mary mischiveous- 
ly. 

Even as she spoke the clock in the hall room sound- 
ed the hour of twelve and her eyes dilated with 
terror. She had entirely forgotten the flight of time. 
What should she do? She must not let him see her 
black face,—and Rose and Jewel—they must not 
know. Suddenly she cried, “A glass of water, please, 
I feel faint.” 

Trevor, alarmed at the strange look in her eyes, 
hurried away for the water and ‘Mary slipped be- 
hind the palms and out a side door into the night. 
When Thevor returned with the water, he looked 
everywhere for the girl but she could not be found. 
He was more disappointed than he cared to admit, 
and he was not alone in his disapopintment for 
everyone went home wondering who the strange 
queen could have been. 

HEN Rose and Jewel reached home, Mary came 

in yawning as though she had been asleep. 
Rose was in a nasty humor and snapped at her at 
every opportunity. Jewel attempted to tease her 
about the other queen, but it was obviously such a 
sore point that she soon desisted and they undressed 
in silence. 

For a week Paul Trevor went about in a dream. 
He was always listening, listening for the voice he 
never heard. He told himself a thousand times a 
day that he was silly for doing so, but he listened 
on. He frequented music halls, theatres, dances, and 
every public place, but he did not hear the voice he 
longed to hear. And Mary thought of little beside 


“A voice so sweet 








the handsome stranger. One morning she stood be- 
fore the mirror scanning her features closely. “I 
wonder if he could love me,” she said pitifully. “How 
happy I should be, if he could.” Then scornfully, 
“The idea of him loving a girl with pop eyes, hair 
like a horse mane, pug nose, and worst of all black.” 
She heard Mrs. Gresham calling her to go to the 
market, and taking her basket she walked sadly 
away. 

Trevor, out for a walk, turned into Avenue L and 
looking up saw ahead of him, a slender girl with 
a large market basket. Something familiar about 
the girl’s carriage caught his eye and he followed 
her into the market, He stood where he had a good 
view of her face and while Mary awaited her turn 
he gazed at her. 

“The girl is certainly a beauty whether it is she 
or not,” he mused. Then as Mary spoke to the store- 
keeper, the strained look on his face gave way to one 
of gladness. 

“At last,” he said to-himself, “at last.” 

When she left the market and saw Paul coming to- 
ward her, she did not know what to do. She was 
afraid to meet him, and yet afraid to run. 

“He won’t know me. He didn’t see my face,” she 
told herself over and over again. But instead of 
passing her, as she expected, Paul turned and walked 
beside her. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked. 

Mary said nothing. She was wondering how he 
recognized her. 

“Don’t you think it was cruel?” he went on. 

“Wha-a-t?” stammered the girl. 

“To run away and leave a poor knight in suspense,” 


he answered, “I’ve been looking for you ever since.” 

“Looking for me?” exclaimed the girl in surprise. 

“Yes,” he replied, “your voice haunted me and I 
wanted to see you again. I wanted to see your face, 
and now that I’ve been rewarded, I find the reward 
greater than I anticipated.” Then laughing, he add- 
ed, “So you see I shouldn’t have lost my head after 
all.” 

“What can he mean?” Mary was more and more 
surprised. 

Paul wondered why she was silent, then remem- 
bered that they were strangers. He took a card 
from his card case and handed it to her saying, “I 
am Paul Trevor of New York; I’m visiting my aunt, 
Mrs. Van Styne, now won’t you tell me your name?” 

“No,” replied the girl nervously. “I must not,” and 
realizing that she was nearing home, “please, you 
must not come any further with me.” 

“Your slightest wish is my greatest pleasure, my 
gueen,” said he smiling as he bowed and turned 
away. And to himself he said, “She is either a fin- 
ished coquette or an innocent little girl, whose mother 
is very strict. By Jove 1’ll find out which it is, too.” 

The next day when Mary was returning from 
market, she met Paul Trevor again, and she met him 
again the next day and the next. He always seemed 
as surprised as she. But after two weeks of such 
meeting, she knew that he was seeking her company. 
This made her very happy. She had never nad any 
men friends before and this one was so handsome 
and so congenial! One day he told her she was 
pretty, and the way in which he said it made her 
believe he really meant it. He told her of his home 


(Continued on page 11) 


SWEET PEAS BETWEEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


for bringing the girl there, led on to desperation 
because of her son’s utter lack of enthusiasm over 
her distinguished guests with which she constantly 
surrounded him, had written Mrs. Day a letter in 
which she informed her of their knowledge concern- 
ing the trickery being practiced—the trap which she 
and her girl had set for her son. She ended the 
letter by stating that she didn’t expect any more 
from such common folk, and that it was a mere 
waste of time to think that her son would marry a 
common girl like Aurora with scarcely any education 
to her credit. 

Mrs. Day naturally flew into an unholy rage when 
she read this insulting missive, and it took all her 
daughter’s force to keep her from marching over at 
once in order to effect an immediate settlement. “It’s 
only his mother,” Aurora pleaded. “I dare say he 
doesn’t know a thing about it. The best way is to 
utterly ignore the whole unpleasant, disgusting af- 
fair.” By much coaxing and begging she induced her 
mother to keep calm, at least until she could return 
to her uncle’s. “I shall have nothing more to say to 
the gentleman,” she promised with a certain ache 
in her heart. ‘ 

Therefore Aurora decided to cut her visit short 
and return in three days to her uncle’s house, never 
tc visit Fair View again as long as the Woolworths 
lived next door. 

As much as her heart longed to, she never allowed 
another meeting with Benny—not of her own choos- 
ing. On the day before the time set for her departure 
she was seized with a desire to visit the old haunts 
of her happy childhood—haunts that she had almost 
forgotten. She did not remember them nearly so 
well as Benny Woolworth did. 

Benny found her sitting beside the old cave, near 
the home of the big mother spider. She sat there 
watching the great insect, lost in thought. What 
she was thinking at that moment, Benny would have 
given worlds to know. He carried the loved volume 
of Shakespeare in his hand. The story of Romeo and 
Juliet had become the poem of poems to him now. 

AKING a slight noise so as not to frighten her, 

he advanced. She looked up perfectly calm as if 
she had expected him to come. Her eyes did not fall 
from his and a look of purest beauty welled in them. 
Seeing the volume of Shakespeare she reached for 
ii. She adored Shakespeare. 

Benny, overwhelmed by his good fortune, settled 
himself beside her. The beauty of the place, the 
golden sunlight streaming through the fresh green 


lent an added charm to her—already more lovely 
than any other woman he knew. Benny watched 
her shapely fingers turn the pages of his book, think- 
ing as he watched, “What better heroine can be found 
on earth than this nut-brown maiden of my child- 
hood. 

He listened to her voice as she spoke of the great 
poet, and its soft richness of tone thrilled him. “I 
perceive that you are a lover of Shakespeare,” she 
said. “It is no wonder; for he is everybody’s favo- 
rite. This homage is due largely to the fact that 
he is a cosmopolitan writer. He, so far as touches 
our earthly horizon, is ubiquitous. One marked 
characteristic of his is, he was so uniformly truth- 
ful. In his delineation of character he was always 
accurate. His penetrative genius never erred in his 
logical sequence of character.” 

“What about fair Ophelia?” asked her listener, 
delighted to hear her intelligent interpretation of his 
beloved poet. “Shakespeare paints her as pure as 
air, altogether faultless. Certainly from any stand- 
point her conduct is irreproachable; yet as soon as 
she becomes insane, she sings unclean songs, salac- 
ious suggestions fall from her lips, suggestions which 
she never uttered in her sanity. Is there no falacy 
in his delineation of character there?” 

“No,” said Aurora. Leaning toward him, she 
regarded him in silence a few moments, then con- 
tinued,—thoughts are like the interior of rooms with 
closed shutters. They cannot be seen. We tell our 
thoughts or we keep them hidden according to our 
desire to secretiveness. Speech is not always a full 
index to thought; and it was Shakespeare’s aim to 
point out that fair Ophelia, lovelorn and neglected; 
fair Ophelia whose every word and conduct had been 
exceptional—this same seemingly perfect creature, 
cherished thoughts not meet for maidenhood, and in 
the secret recesses of her heart, thought voluptuous- 
ness. I know no greater example of accuracy in 
character delineation than this!” 

While Aurora spoke she mechanically turned the 
leaves of the book. Suddenly she raised her eyes, 
and whether she gazed past him or straight at him, 
he could not tell. He was unable to penetrate their 
marvelous depths as she said: “The lover is Shake- 
speare’s main thesis: and his lovers, both men and 
women, never violate the proprieties of love. ‘In 
‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ Helena is a true phase 
of womanhood. Even in those days of general in- 
fidelity and lordship of man, woman had power of 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Notary Public Office Phone 3337 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Are You Familiar 


With the History 
of the Negro ? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay. 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill. 
Write us for any book you want. 


ARRILLE 


WONDERFUL 
HAIR SUCCESS 


Removes Dandruff, Cures Scalp, Disease, 
Stops the Hair from Falling Out, Helps it to 
Grow Long and Beautiful—No Matter How 
Stubborn and Short it may be._ Try it and be 
convinced. Arriller System Taught. Grad- 
uates Get Diplomas. Pupils Solicited. Agents 
Wanted. Address 


Mme. ADA L. FUE MANUFACTURING CO. 
739 Indianapolis Avenue 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 




















Should You Visit Claremore, Whose 
Waters Have Won World- 
Wide Fame 
COBB’S BATH HOUSE 

A modern place for the race, has 
recently been improved and the 
race can now secure every accom- 
modation. Treatments are thoro 
and provisions have been made to 
sleep and feed all. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

E. C. COBBS, Proprietor 
COBBS’ BATH HOUSE 
Consultation Free. Claremore, Okla. 


AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 
DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N. Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 











OW do 
you 
spend 
your 
lunch period? Do 
you have fifteen 
or twenty min- 


utes each day be- 
tween your lunch 


period and the 
time to return to 
work — fifteen 


minutes that you 
spend in idleness 
or just window 
shopping? Or if 
you are at home 
all day, isn’t 
there fifteen min- 
utes that you 
spend in absolute 
idleness — tired 
out or wishing 
for something to 
occupy your 
time? Sometimes 
the girl who 
works in an of- 
fice or factory 
has no place to 
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keep her bulky knitting bag all day. Or such a size that she does not feel war- 


perhaps her sweater or some other gar- ranted in carrying 


it through the 


ment that she is knitting has grown to crowds each morning and evening just 


EXPLANATION, 
Ch, means chain stitch and it is made by putting the thread over the hook, 


forming a loop on the hook. 


hook, and repeat for the desired lergth. 


Thread over, pull the thread through the loop on 


De. means double crochet. Make a 


chain thread over hook, skip 3 ch, insert hook in 4th ch, pull thread through 


ch, thread over through 2 loops. 


Gr. means group or block. 


Filet crochet is made as follows: Make a ch. the length required having a 
> 


multiple of 3. 


Skip first 8 ch. 1 de. in next ch. forming the first space* Ch, 2, 


skip 2ch., 1 de. in next and repeat from®* for the number of spaces required. 
Groups are made as follows: ch. 3 at end of row to count as the first dc., make 
a de. in each of next 2 ch. of first sp., 1 de. in next de. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING YOKE 


Begin In the Back. 

1st row—21 sp. 

2nd row—21 sp. 

3rd row—21 sp. 

4th row—11 sp 1 gr 9 sp. 

5th row—8 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 10 sp. 

6th row—11 sp 1 gr 9 sp. 

7th row—21 sp. 

8th row—21 sp. 

9th row—21 sp. 

10th row—11 sp 1 gr 9 sp, 

11th row—10 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 8 sp. 

12th row—9 sp 1 gri1spi1grispl 
gr 7 sp. 

13th row—6 sp 1 gr 1 spl grispl 
gr 1 sp 1 gr 8 sp. 

14th row—7 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 1 sp 
1 gr 1 sp 1 gri1sp1 gr 5 sp. 

15th row—4 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gril sp 
1 grispi1grispi1grispi1gr6 sp. 


16th row—5 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 1 sp 
1 grlspilgrispigrispi1grilsp 
1 gr 3 sp. 

17th row—2 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 1 sp 
1 grisp1grispi1grispi1gri1sp 
1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 4 sp. 

This completes half of the design. 
For the other half, reverse the direc- 
tions beginning at the 16th row. Re- 
peat the design three times for the 
back and make the front of the yoke 
just the same as the back. 


For the Shoulder Straps. 

1st row—16 sp. 

2nd row—16 sp. 

2nd row—16 sp, 

3rd row—-8 sp 1 gr 7 sp. 

4th row—6 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr 7 sp. 
5th row—7 s 1 gr 7 sp. 

6th row—16 sp. 
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for the privilege 
of working on it 
ten or fifteen 
minutes a day. In 
that case she 
might look up her 
crochet hook and 
crochet a little 
each day. 

Dame Fashion 
says that sheer 
blouses of organ- 
die, batiste, Geor- 
gette, Jap and 
China silks are 
the thing this 
a a ee season. The idea 
mete ae of attempting to 
f wear any kind of 


corset cover 
with a dainty 
blouse is prepos- 
terous. One 


simply must have 
a dainty under- 
blouse. And since 
economy is our 
watchword, 
it looks as if mi- 
lady will have to 
make most of these dainty creations 
herself. 

The yoke shown is not hard to cho- 
chet, and it can be made in an incred- 
ibly short time. It is rose pink and 
we can think of nothing prettier to 
wear under a sheer blouse than a soft 
rose under-blouse of wash satin, with 
a yoke similar to this one. The direc- 
tions for making it are given below. 

The embroidered pin cushion shown 
is of fine, white handkerchief linen. 
The tiny bit of lace in the center is 
real filet and the edging is Cluny. 


7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
llth 
1 gr 5 
12th 
lgril 


row—16 sp. 

row—16 sp. 

row—8 sp 1 gr 7 sp. 

row—6 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gr7 sp. 
row—6 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gril sp 
sp. 

row—4 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gril sp 
sp 1 gr 5 sp. 

13th row—4 sp 1 gr 1 sp 1 gril sp 
1 gr 1 sp 1 gr1sp1 gr 8 sp. 

This completes half of the design. 
For the other half, reverse the direc- 
tions beginning with the 12th row. 

The Edge. 

1st row—Ch 5 sk 2 sp 1 de. 
all around the yoke. 

2nd row—2 sc in loop made with the 
5 ch 4 de in same loop; 2 sc finishes 
one scallop. Repeat all around the 
edge. 


Repeat 


A WORD TO AUTHORS 


O often we receive letters from our 

various readers stating that they 
have a story on hand and would like 
to send it in for publication, or letters 
asking, “May I send in a story?” Usu- 
ally these same persons ask, “How 
much will you pay for my story,—it’s 
a serial?” How can we tell, when 
we've never seen the story? Unless we 
read the story, we can’t tell whether it 
is worth publishing or not. Just send 
your story in and let us see it. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, per- 
sons will send in manuscripts that are 
not completed, with the explanation, 
“This is the first installment of my 
story, as soon as you publish this I 
will have some more ready for you.” 
Usually the first “installment” is so 
short that we can’t tell anything about 
the story, and even if we could, we 
wouldn’t dare to publish one part of a 


story and take the chance of getting 
the rest before time to publish the next 
installment. We might never get it, 
and then our readers would be left in 
suspense forever after as to the out- 
come of the story, 

Let me tell you what happened not 
long ago. We received a splendid story 
from a promising young author, so 
splendid, in fact that we asked him to 
send us more of his work. He prom- 
ised. The story, however, didn’t come 
because in less than three weeks the 
young man was accidentally drowned. 
So you see it doesn’t pay to take 
chances—especially in matters of that 
kind. 

When you send in a story that you 
consider long enough to be classed as a 
serial, be sure that you send us the 
completed story, otherwise we can’t 
take the time to read it. 


Very, very often, manuscripts reach 
us and we have to pay postage on them 
—sometimes six, eight or ten cents. 
Or a manuscript that required twenty 
cents to bring it to us will contain a 
two cent stamp, and the request, 
“Please return my story if you do not 
use it.” We want to impress on those 
who send in stories, that if it takes 
twenty cents to bring the manuscript 
to us, it will take just as much for us 
to return it to you. 

Another thing that we have noticed 
is the fact that so many, many stories 
we receive have to be returned because 
they are a risqu. We don’t want you 
to go to the Sunday School room for 
your plots, but at the same time, we 
want clean stories. We trust that our 
contributors wil remember these things, 
and send us clean, live, interesting sto- 
ries of Colored life. 


Mav, 
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HERE was a time when our race almost toe- 

marked the line of this potential element of hu- 
man goodness. The very force of every aggressive 
thought of our being rested upon the essential signifi- 
cance of good conduct, right actions and favorable de- 
portment. It seemed then, that only noble principles 
actuated the minds and hearts of our people—that 
character was the only thing worth while. Then, 
character was a determining factor of the fireside. 
The young woman and the young man alike, cherished 
fondly this foundation as the bedrock to all their 
earthly hopes. 

People were then supposed to measure up on these 
potent forces as if it were a cardinal doctrine from 
God. They somehow placed character by the side of 
Christianity and considered it quite as essential. 
Preachments on proper living were attractive and 
lectures to our people upon such themes were as 
welcome as the benedictions from Heaven. 

Character had its high rating in the early years 
of our freedom and it is remarkable indeed that such 
a thing could be possible to a race just emerging 
from more than two hundred years of subjection to 
a thousand forms of ugly human debasement. There 
are some proofs it appears that Jehovah allowed 
the illuminating rays of the sunlight of his great 
Love to permeate the dark crevices. There are some 
proofs that His word cannot fail. The high tide in 
Negro life with character as its co-efficient, obviously 
came from the prayers at Gethsemane. 

Now, how is it that character which at one time 
stood for so much in our humble lives, is any less 
essential since we have become somewhat elevated 
from the low ground we once occupied? We do not 
hear so much about character now,—why? 

This brings us to the place where analysis fairly 
given, would, perchance, bring the blush of shame 
to every cheek. We see, here and there, now and 
then, but usually far apart, some character advo- 
cates who would be zealous in the far reaches of hu- 
man purity, but it is such a pity that their voices 
are drowned out by those who consider such noble 





CHARACTER 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 
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examples of truth and goodness “old-time” and “out- 
of-date.” 

There never was a time in the history of our race 
that character in men and wo) en was as greatly 
needed as now. The new day coming, the new 
order is being arranged. Every .b ™ of elevated 
human impulse is to dominate the wo. d and hence 
mankind, These changes do not come from man, 
but from God through man. It will be infinitely 
better for every Negro in the world if character 
takes precedent in the heart of the rulers who are 
to govern the earth. 


We, as a race have got to do a lot of cleaning if 
we are to come into the joys that are to gladden all 
Christendom. The things we are ambitious to attain 
will be attained only in part if we neglect to do our 
part—if we neglect our higher ideals, our better 
impulses. 


Character embraces many things and yet every- 
thing it touches must be the best in us—it embraces 
only that which is essentially good. If the Negro 
— to measure up to the world’s standard, he is 
ost. 


We are not a race ordained by evil to supply the 
‘broken stairways for other races to stumble over, as 
they seek to climb. We are not the race to strike 
death to melody by discords upon the diapaison of 
honied truth. We are not the race destined to de- 
stroy the sound of sweet music by ugly screetches 
of savage “blues.” 


It will take all our energy and all of our care, 
all of our interest and our deep race love to build 
all the bridges for every ugly and horrible chasm that 
separates us from all that is good, grand and inspir- 
ing, worthy of a race’s ambition, and a determin- 
ing factor calculated to win the admiration of all 
mankind. 

We need character, we must have character,—char- 
acter is the attribute, character is the armament 
with which Christ subdued a world. 


A DUSKY CINDERELLA 


(Continued from page 9) 


and his people, and in turn Mary told him of her- 
self. 


AUL still came to the house occasionally to see 

Rose, and Mary wondered why her heart always 
felt so heavy when she saw them together. She could 
not know that he wished it had been her instead of 
Rose who came to greet him. On Rose’s birthday, 
her mother gave a party in her honor. She wished 
more than ever that she might go because she knew 
that Paul Trevor would be there, but this of course 
was not permitted, so there was nothing for her to 
do but to stand outside and peep in. As she peeped, 
she saw that Paul was not there. She hoped he 
would not come because it made her sick to see Rose 
dimple and blush when Paul spoke to her. 

“No, he isn’t there,” she said aloud. 

“But he ie here,” said a voice at her side. “I knew 
you wouldn’t be inside so I came out to find you. 
Come, let’s stroll about the grounds, the night is so 
beautiful.” 

Mary was wonderfully happy. Her heart contin- 
ually sang a little song, “He left her to find me, he 
left her to find me.” 

Both were strangely silent. Both were lost in 
thought. When they reached the summer house, both 
entered and sat down as if by common consent. 
Trevor broke the silence. 

“Little Mary,” he said, taking her hand in his, 
“you must know that I love you, and that I have 
loved you since that first night I saw you. You 
are everything to me, dear; my life is worthless un- 
less you consent to share it with me. Will you, 
Mary?” 

The girl’s eyes dilated with surprise. “You want 
me, a-a-a-black girl?” 

“Yes, darling, I want you,” he replied, taking her 
gently in his arms. “And you’re not black, but even 
if you were, that wouldn’t count. Your soul is 
— and I love you. Nothing else matters, does 
i ? 

Her only answer was a little glad cry, as her arms 
— round his neck and their lips met in their first 

Ss, 


= following night, as there were no guests, 

Mary was allowed to come downstairs with the 
rest of the family, Rose was curled up in a big 
chair playing with a kitten; Jewel and Mr. Gresham 
were busy at checkers; Mrs. Gresham was sewing, 
while Mary simply sat with her hands folded, smil- 
ing to herself and dreaming. Suddenly the door bell 
rang, and her heart gave a great bourid, for she 
knew who was there. Before either of her step- 
sisters had time to order her out of the room, Paul 
Trevor entered. 

“Good evening, everyone,” he said cheerily. 
come a-begging, Mr. Gresham. 

“What is it you want, young man? Out with it at 
once,” responded the older man playfully. Paul was 
a great favorite with him. 

“Your daughter, sir.” 

Rose hung her head and blushed. What an unusual 
lover he is,” she thought, “to ask papa before he 
asks me; but I adore him just because he is different 
from other men.” 

“Why I have: two daughters,” said Mr. Gresham 
pretending ignorance, but glancing at Rose, “Which 
one is it?” 

“You have three daughters,” corrected the young 
man, “and it is the third one, Mary, for whom I’m 
asking.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst, the 
Greshams could not have been more stunned. Rose 
became deadly pale, and pressing her handkerchief 
to her lips, left the room hastily. Mrs. Gresham and 
Jewel followed her, while Mr. Gresham, all his play- 
fulness gone, simply stared. 

“I did not know that my little girl had given 
thought to leaving me so soon,” he finally said grave- 
ly. “She is so young. Do you really love him, my 
child?” he asked drawing her ‘to him. 

“Oh, Daddy,” was all the little girl could say, but 
her radiant face answered his question. 

“Very well, make her happy. Be good to her, boy.” 

Upstairs Rose cried and raved and Mrs. Gresham 
cried and raved in sympathy, while below, Mary, 
clasped in her lover’s arms realize that at last she 
had come into her own. 
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than all others in producing} 
beautiful hair; stops itching scalp, | 
breaking, falling hair; makes} 
hair soft and glossy, keeps it silky, | 
lustrous and wholesome; cures 
ringworm, tetter and scalp dis- 
| eases. Olive Oil com- 
j posed of eggs and olive oil, best for shampooing. Ol-i-vene, 
most satisfactory, best and safest for straightening with irons. 
Price, 55 cents each. 1 Pomade, | Shampoo, | Ot-i-vene, 
$1.65. Four months’ treatment, $2.20. By mail to any 
address in the United States; terms, cash with order; no free 
samples; send money order or registered letter, no stamps. 


BECOME OUR AGENT — MAKE $30 A WEEK| 
You can make big money, be your own 

i boss, buy a home or have a big bank roll. 

by selling these excellent preparations ; 

our advertising matter does the talk- 

ing and selling; $6.50 cash will start 

you; we want an agent in your 

town; ask for bulletin **A’’ and 

wholesale price list; enclose stamp 
i for reply. Do it Now! To-Day. 


THE SUMMERSETT COMPANY, 
} Montclair, 














CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 
i short our mange te Let them 
ove ta geatiment, and let them have 
mo difficulties for the understanding 


If you can write such a story let us 
heat from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicage 
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: 


We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 





096 566655646565556656666666SEFESFSESOESEETEEEEESESOOEESESE FO454 


: 
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Full of romance and mystery. There’s not a dull line in the 
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The Brazilian Hair Grower, Pressing Oil and Soap has won 
itself over 15,000 customers since its introduction into the 
United States in July, 1916. 

Promotes the growth of hair, removes dandruff, stops falling 
hair and leaves the scalp in a healthy condition. 
50 cents per jar. 


Agents Wanted 


COMING! 
“IN PURSUIT OF PEARL” 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 


Don't miss this splendid story. 


whole story. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 


THE 


National Negro Directory 


AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We funish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 


THE NATIONAL 


Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 


MMAR A 


Soap............ 10 cents per bar 
W. H. STRANE, General Agent, Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Box 266 
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HAVE YOU 


A GARDEN 





UR Nation is engaged in a war for 

its very existence. To win this 
war, we must not only save food, but 
we must also grow great crops of 
foodstuffs and substitute other foods 
for those most easily shipped to our 
associates in this war and our own 
soldiers in France, thousands of whom 
are men of our own race. 

If we are to furnish the Allies with 
the necessary proportion of wheat to 
maintain their war bread from now 
until the next harvest,—and this is a 
military necessity—we must reduce 
our monthly consumption to 21,000,000 
bushels, or 50 per cent of our normal 
consumption. This means that each 
person must not consume more than 


2 hed 


CGheworld Cry 


food! 


Cultivate the Soil. 





one and one-half pounds of wheat prod- 
ucts weekly. By wheat products we 
mean not only wheat bread, but maca- 
roni, crackers, pastry, pies, cakes, 
wheat breakfast cereals, and other 
things containing more than one and 
one-half pounds of wheat. Those of us 
who are skilled in the preparation of 
breads from other than wheat products 
should avoid, as far as possible, serv- 
ing wheat bread. . 

Don’t think your grocer is trying to 
“put one over on you” when he tells 
you that you must buy an equal weight 
of substitute flour or cereal products 
of some kind when you buy wheat, or 
because he refuses to sell more than 


one-eighth barrel of flour to you at one 
time. He is simply doing his patriotic 
duty, for in no case should a retailer 
sell wheat products without selling an 
equal weight of some other cereal. 
There is no limit upon the use of other 
cereals, flours, meals, corn, barley, 
buckwheat, potato flour, etcetera. 

The civilized world today is at war 
to make it possible that the govern- 
ments in which the people rule shall be 
allowed to exist. The success of this 
world war depends upon all the people 
doing all the things which all the peo- 
ple want done,—that the people’s gov- 
ernment shall not perish. 

We are beginning to read in the pa- 
pers reports of our soldiers and sailors 
being drowned, killed in action or 
wounded. Think of ‘what the news 
means to friends and relatives of those 
who have lost their lives that you and 
all of the civilized people shall be free 
from the rule of the German Govern- 
ment. When you save wheat, meat, 
fats and sugar you are helping to end 
this war and to save the lives of many 
of our soldiers. 

Now is the time to begin planting 
your war garden. Get your seeds early 
and work a little each night and morn- 
ing. The little gardens last year in 
the back yards, and on the vacant lots 
—all of these little gardens—helped 
to prevent a serious food shortage. 
The gardens were small, but the 
amount of food produced by all of 
these small gardens was enormous. 

Food will win this war, and the man 
who produces food is of organic im- 
portance in this struggle, that the na- 
tions of the world shall not be slaves 
but shall be free to develop their form 
of democracy. Of course there are al- 
ways some people who have to be 
forced to do their duty, but in this case 
it would be well for them to remember 
that is is much better to raise food, 
or do any other war duty of your own 
free will than it is to be compelled to 
do it for others—the Germans for in- 
stance. If you have not ground of 
your own on which to raise a garden, 
you can rent space on a vacant lot at 
a low rate, and then with a few seeds, 
a little work with the hoe, and a little 
of your leisure, you will have food 
enough for many a fine meal. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, which doubtless 
represents generally the sentiments of 
American business men, has addressed 
itself to Negro education. The cham- 
ber expresses the opinion that thor- 
ough education is the best present sol- 
vent for the Negro problem. The busi- 
ness men urge practical or industrial 
training. 


They are impressed by the movement 
of Negroes from agricultural to indus- 
try. This drift has been pronounced 
since the war, but it has been notice- 
able since 1900. The Colored migrants 
are principally employed in the un- 
skilled occupations. The Chamber of 
Commerce is accordingly, on safe 
ground when it asserts that for the 
overwhelming mass of Negroes there 
can be no satisfactory progress until 
their economic basis is sounded. To be 
independent they must be skilled. 


A large participation by Negroes in 
the industry of the country seems to 
be expected. Accordingly the busi- 
ness men recommended the develop- 


ment of both industrial and agricultu- 
ral schools. Since the Negro seems 
destined to occupy a new place in the 
economy of the nation, he must be 
prepared for it. Plans for the future 
will, however, do well to take into ac- 
count the Coloren man’s own ideas. 
To a considerable extent these may 
be learned from a voluminous bulletin 
published by the federal bureau of 
education in co-operation with the 
Phelps-Stokes fund, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Jesse Jones, a Colored 
man. 


The conclusion arrived at by the 
bureau was that while agricultural and 
mechanical schools were sorely needed, 
college and professional education to- 
gether with facilities for the training 


of Negro teachers is also required. | 


The difference in the white and Colored 
point of view was aptly illustrated. 
Apropos the name of Colored schools 
Mr. Jones reported, “the terms uni- 
versity, college and literary usually in- 
dicate that the financial support is 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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SWEET PEAS BETWEEN —continued tom page 9. 
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self-sacrifice and religious self-denial in love. Many 
of the great writers of today are different to the 
old writers in that respect. A great many of our 
modern writers are so very weak in their production 
of women characters. Take Mr. Allan Worth, who 
is attracting the attention of the literary world. I 
am sure you have read his novels—the latest and 
best of which is, “The Master.” Aurora was quite 
unmindful of the slight start which Benny Wool- 
worth gave at the mention of his pseudonym. He 
quickly regained his self-control, however, and list- 
ened intensely for what she might have to say con- 
cerning his greatest book. 

“We must admit,” she continued, 
framed some mighty men, tragic or 
sometimes, somber always, but men of bulk and 
character. “Daniel, in ‘The Master,’ is a creation 
sufficient to make his readers conceive him as im- 
mortal. And Dod Peterson is real, manly, mighty, 
self-mastering and self-surrendering. In all Mr. 
Worth’s works, all his men are giants; but his 
women do not satisfy. They are weak, even foolish, 
entirely too sentimental—do not possess enough real 
womanhood! Mary Atwood is very interesting, but 
quite unsatisfactory. She doesn’t seem to know her 
duty; or if she does, fails to adhere to it. May Alli- 
son, although she grips the reader’s attention and 
holds it all through to the end, is to my idea a silly 
creature, with no depth of character. Evidently 
the writer has met no real women—or—” 

“That is the condition,” Benny cut in. 

“Or if he has, he failed to understand them,” she 
continued as if he had not spoken. “Victor. Hugo, 
the greatest creater of heroes, who fashioned a hero, 
Jean Valjean, after the likeness of Jesus—even his 
women are unsatisfactory. It seems that no man 
had greater skill and inclination to create heroes 
than Victor Hugo. All his books are biographies of 
heroism of one type or another. No book of his is 
heroless—why could he not have created a like hero- 
ine?” 

“Was not Cossette a heroine?” asked Benny. 

“I have no patience with Cossette. Her selfish- 
ness is not to be condoned. Her contrition and her 
tears were delayed too long. Fantine was a heroine, 
though not altogether satisfactory—Fantine, with 
mother love omnipotent; Fantine with her dead face 
turned toward the door, looking even in death, for 
her child. The same is true of Eponine; for in her 
ic shown the miracle of woman’s love.” 


that he has 
melodramatic 


URORA continued to turn the leaves of the 

book. Suddenly her face lit up with delightful 
little ripples like sunshine across water touched by 
the breeze. 

“Of all poets,” she said, “Shakespeare is the rich- 
est in material of simile. He thought in pictures— 
pictures which never failed to make the dull eye 
bright. What is more delightful than this? 


‘Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top.’ 
Then what evokes a smile more quickly than this: 

‘Oh I am stabbed with laughter.’ 

Indeed Shakespeare is never remorseful. Dante is 
a picture of melancholy, Tennyson is perpetual melan- 
choly, Aeschylus is a poet whose face is never lit 
with smiles, but Shakespeare, although a writer of 
tragedy, is a laughing poet. He weeps, but always 
a smile breaks through his weeping, and he turns 
from the grave of tragedy with laughter iin his eyes. 

“Ah! Shakespeare is entirely too massive to be 
discussed in an hour. I can never say enough in 
praise of him.” She closed the book and started to 
rise to her feet. 

“Do not go!” he cried in breathless admiration of 
her. He had thought her beautiful before, but now 
he thought her divine. Even her ruthless criticism 
of his own book heightened his admiration of her. 

“But it is imperative that I go,” she said laugh- 
ing, as she quoted another one of Shakespeare’s simi- 
les, ““‘We burn daylight,’ I go away tomorrow,” 
she said, sobering at once. He gasped. “So soon! 
You must not!” He put his hand on her shoulder 
to keep her in place, and her blood raced in her 
veins at the contact. All the time she kept saying 
to herself, “I must not let him see that I care: I must 
not let him see!” She did not speak a word—did 
not feel at that moment, capable of speech for he 
was looking at her with the strangest expression in 
his eyes—a glint of steel; yet mingled with some- 


thing infinitely tender. She met his glance un- 
waveringly for an instant, then looked away past 
him without veiling her eyes—a look full of baffling 
mystery. 

“Please, I must go,” she said, arming herself 
against him with coldness. Instantly he cleared the 
path which led up the hill to her mother’s house. 
As she passed him a dazzling smile broke over her 
exquisite features, and she held out to him her 
impulsive little hand, saying: 


“I’ve enjoyed this half hour with you, my old 

play fellow. I had almost forgotten Benny Wool- 
worth and the delightful path which led to our 
playhouse. But you see I did find the cave-house 
you made for me—inhabited by that big black spider. 
I wonder how long she has lived there with her host 
of spider-children?” Aurora gave a queer little 
smile. Suddenly she drew her hand from his, darted 
away up the path and was soon lost among the 
tender green. 
Benny, left alone, sat down upon a patch of green 
tuft. The warm sunlight shone upon his head in- 
tensifying that look of wonder and tenderness in his 
eyes. Previous to this his chief aim in life had been 
to attain success, sure and glorious. Now he knew 
that he could never reach the goal unless he reached 
it with this woman by his side. Up to this time he 
had entertained little thought concerning woman 
and marriage, devoting his whole time to fitting 
himself for his life’s work; now this girl was teach- 
ing him of woman’s subtle influence over man—how 
necessary she is to him in every walk of life. To 
the charms of this woman Benny fell a willing vic- 
tim. That supreme hour which comes to every man 
and to every woman once in a iifetime had come to 
him. In matters of this kind, the strongest, the most 
logical have their moments of fainting. 


BESSY spent all the rest of the afternoon in 

aimless rambling about the woods. Every leaf, 
every flower seemed to fill him with thoughts of her. 
He must see her again,—would see her again. No 
power on earth must hinder. That quarrel between 
his mother and hers was but a little thing. He had 
not asked permission to call, she had not given him 
time, but this he meant to do as soon as he should 
see her again. Then Benny remembered that she 
would go away on the morrow. The thought worried 
him greatly. 

He strode to and fro among the trees, tramping 
down hundreds of little flowers beneath his feet and 
heeded it not. She had not acted as if she cared 
very much for him, and yet— 

Benny found himself wandering on toward his 
mother’s house—perhaps she might be wandering in 
the garden. Aurora was not in the garden—was no- 


where in sight. He hung about the garden until 
long after nightfall, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
her; but no soft footsteps disturbed the dewdrops 
which hung on the tender grass of the quiet garden. 

About eleven o’clock that night, Benny, in a rest- 
less mood, came out of the house and walked down 
toward the grove. In certain moods men turn in- 
sensibly towards any space where nature rules, 
where the sky is free to the eye, and one feels the 
broad companionship of primitive forces. A man 
wants no company when he is in love—he cares for 
nobody save the one whom he adores. 

Benny paused beneath a widespread oak and 
looked up at the stars. Now and then he drew a 
deep breath of the unstirring air and smiled with- 
out knowing that he smiled. His restlessness of a 
few hours before had given place to patience. He 
felt that all things would come out right. He would 
see Aurora before she went away, at. all hazards. 


A sweetish sensation beset his heart, a kind of 
quavering lightness was in his limbs. He shut his 
eyes for a moment out of sheer joy, and he saw a 
face—her face. He sat down frog-fashion on one of 
the projecting roots of a tree, gazing upwards like 
one in a trance, the smile coming and going on his 
hps. Then he rose to his feet again; that feeling of 
extraordinary lightness was still in his limbs; still 
that face floated before his vision,—its perfect regu- 
larity, its beautiful intelligence, its dark, smiling 
eyes full of subtle tenderness and charm; its soft 
brown skin, which must be velvety and fragrant like 
the petals of a rose; its mouth—ah its mouth, full 
and ripe. The thought of what her sweet, soft lips 
held for him made him stagger. 


There was no beauty so compelling as hers; no 
mind so brilliant, no intellect so sympathetic as hers. 
He adored the sweep of the black-brown hair across 
her soft forehead. There was something in her 
whole make-up, an emination, an expression, a turn 
of her soft neck, an indwelling grace, a something 
which he could not analyze, something that appealed 
to him; that turned and touched him to the very 
depth, something that would not let him alone, some- 
thing that was so fierce and sweet that it pained 
yet was the source of excessive joy. It wouldn’t 
let him rest, nor did he desire that it should. 

She was right in her saying that he didn’t know 
women. In truth he hadn’t ever known one like 
her. No wonder the women of his novels had been 
only commonplace. In her he could redeem that 
weakness in his novels. 


He rose to go back to the house, still in that 
exquisite rapture so new and possessing. Before 
going into the house he walked out into his mother’s 


garden. That lady was asleep and knew nothing 
of her son’s wanderings. 


(Continued in June issue) 


FORWARNED IN FORHEATED 


N order to encourage the early buying of coal for 

domestic use next winter, the United States Fuel 
Administration has issued regulations covering retail 
distribution of coal for the year, beginning April 1. 
A general reduction in the price of anthracite, 75 per 
cent of which is used for domestic purposes, took 
place April 1st and will last until September 1st. 
The reduction amounts to 30 cents per ton, 


To enforce the mining and shipping of clean coal, 
under the coal order, coal that is condemned by the 
Fuel Administration for lacking preparation or be- 
cause it contains a large percentage of impurities 
will be sold at 50 cents less per ton than the fixed 
Government price for the mine. 


With the exception of limited storage capacity in 
yetail dealers’ yards, there are only three places 
where coal can be kept. First in the ground where 
it has always been, and where it must remain until 
mined and loaded into cars. Second, in the cars 
themselves, where, unless those cars are promptly 
moved to their destination and unloaded, it is a hind- 
rance to transportation of other commodities. Third, 
in the coal bins of domestic consumers and in the 
coal piles of industrial users. The value of coal as 
fuel begins only when it reaches the third place. 
The fuel problem is to get the coal from the first 
place of deposit to the final place of deposit with as 


little delay as possible and in as steady and continu- 
ous stream as circumstances will permit. 

Mr. Garfield offers this suggestion as a means of 
overcoming the difficulty of laying in a supply of coal 
when you have a slim bank account or none at all: 

“Inconvenience of paying for coal in the spring 
or summer, when it will not be needed until autumn 
cr winter, should not influence any consumer to delay 
placing his order and securing his supply. It is far 
wiser to borrow money in the spring to pay for 
ene’s coal than to wait until autumn or winter, 
when if the coal has not been mined and shipped, 
money cannot procure it.” 

Each domestic consumer will be allowed to pur- 
chase a full normal supply of coal and no more. 
Domestic consumption will be regulated under certain 
reasonable restrictions to which both the dealers and 
the users will be obligated. The plans of the ad- 
ministration providing for the early buying and stor- 
ing of coal for next winter are being enthusiastically 
supported by the people, thereby affording a guaranty 
against a repetition of the inconveniences such as 
were frequently experienced last winter. 

With prospects of enlarged production, simplified 
distribution and an agreeable basis, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration faces the second year of its activity. 
So much as coal and fuel oil can do toward the speedy 
winning of the war will be heartily done. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 








As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome! Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED-FOR UTILITY-AND FASHION 


PSSESSESESCSS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 


pliable. 
Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
Overtoa-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN: 


T is a wise 
woman who 
will make a 


careful 
| study of her hair and face. The 
| more time she spends in arranging and 
| re-arranging her hair in an effort to 
| find a style that is particularly adapt- 
ed to her type, the more she will en- 
| hance her charms and conceal her de- 
| fects. If, after innumerable efforts 
|you don’t succeed in finding a suit- 
) able coiffure, go to your hair dresser 
| and let her help you. The money won’t 
| be wasted, 





| As a rule if the features are classic, 
| that is straight and regular, and the 
| face slightly oval, the hair looks best 
|parted in the middle and brushed 
| smoothly back, Madonna fashion. If 
| the mouth and nose are straight do not 
| make the mistake of trying to curl the 
| hair, for this simply detracts from the 
| beauty of a classic face. If the fea- 
| tures are irregular or slightly out of 
shape it is best to part the hair on the 
side and wave it deeply. 


The woman with the long face will 
probably look best with her hair full 
and fluffy on the sides. The woman 
with a square jow will look less severe 
if she will part her hair in the middle 
and dress it in a loose knot at the back 
of her head. If the nose is very short 
and the face is full and round, the 
psyche knot is usually the most becom- 
ing. If the chin is prominent, that 
feature will be less conspicuous if the 
hair is full and fluffy behind the ears. 
But no matter what the type, it is al- 
ways best to study the features and 
the hair carefully before deciding up- 
on any permanent style of hairdress- 
ing. 


F YOU should ask me the latest 

style in hairdressing this season I 
should probably answer in the vernac- 
ular of the school boy, “There ain’t no 
such thing.” Individuality rules. 


More important than the style of 
dressing the hair, this season, or any 
season, is the daily treatment of the 
hair. The hair should be brushed at 
least once a day, and more if possible. 
Use a good brush, rubbing it back and 
forth carefully to loosen the dandruff 
and stimulate the circulation. Proper 
brushing will keep the hair free from 
dust and help to keep the natural oil 
well distributed, thus bringing out the 
gloss. Of course it is possible to brush 
the hair too much, but few women will 
be given to this fault, Always use a 
soft brush and give the hair long, care- 
ful strokes to produce the best results. 


AIR needs a daily airing and sun- 

ning. One should never go to 
bed at night without taking the hair 
down and giving it a thorough brush- 
ing. Comb it strand by strand with a 
coarse comb and brush all the tangles 
carefully out. Brush the entire length 
with a good soft brush then braid it 
loosely so that the air can circulate 
through it. If necessary tie the ends 
with a soft ribbon to keep it from 
coming loose. 


If you like it waved or curled, damp- 
en it slightly with a good toilet water 
or hair tonic and roll on rags or kid 
curlers for the night. Do not use wa- 
ter alone, as it is apt to give the hair 
a sour odor. Hair that is combed and 
brushed carefully every night will be 


|. BEAUTY HINTS | 





much easier to 
handle in the 
morning and will 
grow much more 
rapidly than hair that does not receive 
proper attention. 

During the warmer weather, persi- 
ration often makes the hair hard to 
handle, If it is straight, it requires 
frequent shampoos to keep it from 
becoming too oily and “stringy.” If it 
is not straight you will probably be 
forced to use the straightening comb 
or the “irons” quite frequently to keep 
it from becoming harsh and unruly. 
In the latter case, the hair should be 
washed often; it is worse than use- 
less to straighten the hair when it is 
not clean. This is one of the causes 
of so much burnt, broken off and thin 
hair. Another cause is improper 
washing. It is just as harmful to 
straighten hair that has not been 
washed perfectly clean as it is to 
straighten dirty hair. For that reason 
one should be careful to select a toilet 
soap or shampoo that will cleanse the 
hair thoroughly. 


TRAIGHTENING doesn’t hurt the 
hair one bit,—that is, if it is done 
properly. If the hair is perfectly 
clean and dry, if a good pressing oil 
is used, and the operator knows her 
business, straightening is helpful. 
Many a woman who thought her hair 
hopeless and either wore a wig or re- 
signed herself to the fate of going 
through life with a two inch growth 
on her head, has awakened to the fact 
that a year or two of care and atten- 
tion, and a little necessary straighten- 
ing has (produced a splendid growth. 
The ends of the hair should be 
trimmed off every month, or six weeks 
to keep the growth even and to pre- 
vent split ends from doing further 
damage. If the hair is very rough on 
the ends, or split far up the shaft, a 
great deal should be cut off to give 
it a fresh start. It is never advisable 
to wet the hair to make it stay in 
place; water, in fact, should not be 
used at all except for a shampoo. 


S FOR the wearing of false hair, 
it is no more harmful than 
straightening, and when properly done, 
it is an improvement to the coiffure. 
When a switch is worn, it should be 
braided loosely for two reasons; in the 
first place the hair will look more nat- 
ural when braided loosely and in the 
second |place the air can reach the 
scalp through a loosely braided or coil- 
ed switch. It is almost needless to say 
that the switch should match the hair 
as nearly as possible. If your hair isn’t 
straight, don’t demand a _ straight 
switch, and if your hair is straight, 
don’t try to pin on a fluffy, curly switch 
and think it matches. If your hair is 
jet black, don’t wear a_ brownish 
switch and vice-versa. Badly matched 
false hair is worse than none at all. 
There is much interesting informa- 
tion regarding the hair that is not gen- 
erally known, but is well worth men- 
tioning. The hair grows faster by day 
than by night, and faster in warm 
weather than in cold. Men’s hair, if 
uncut would not grow ‘to the same 
length as women’s. A new hair grows 
twice as fast after it is half grown and 
varies in growth from three-eights to 
three-fourths of an inch monthly, de- 
pending upon the vitality of the indi- 
vidual. Toward the end of life the 
growth of the hair is almost impercep- 
tible. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


MAYTIME IN THE KITCHEN 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


ROSPECTS of a May-pole, may- 

baskets, and fields of butter- 

cups and dandelions are not 

the only May-time delights. At 
least the small boy looks forward to 
more than that—namely a strawberry 
short-cake or two and a few other 
springtime delicacies to fill his never- 
full young “stummick.” Fortunately 
most spring dainties require but little 
if any of the “forbidden” foods, there- 
fore the housewife gives this season 
a joyous welcome. Strawberries offer 
an endless variety of tempting dishes. 
In the first place they are splendid in 
the morning with cereals and a dash 
of sugar and cream or milk; if you 
just must have pie for lunch, the 
strawberry offers a splendid pie; and 
finally who wouldn’t smile at the sight 
of a strawberry short cake for sup- 
per? As much may be said for rhu- 
barb and pineapple. Try some of the 





splendid recipes below and make meat- 
less and wheatless days a pleasure. 





Pineapple Shortcake 


Cut one can or one fresh pineapple 
into small cubes and cook with a cup- 
ful of sugar. When cool, set on ice 
until it becomes very cold. Strain off 
the juice and add whipped cream to 
the fruit. Pile between and on top of 
individual short cakes and decorate 
the top with a red berry. The juice 
may be used next day as a jelly. 


Pineapple Jelly 


Soak a teaspoonful of gelatin in cold 
water for five minutes. Heat one-pint 
of pineapple juice to the boiling point, 
and add the soaked gelatin. A bit of 
coloring may be added, if preferred. 
Turn in a fancy mold to chill until 
ready to serve. Serve with a bit of 
whipped cream, 


Individual Shortcakes 

Use buckwheat, bran or barley flour, 
one cupful. Sift two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt with it. Cut in the fat, any 
butter or lard substitute will do, and 
add one-half cupful of milk. Drop 
them into greased muffin rings and 
bake twenty minutes in a very hot 
oven, 

Corn Fritters 

Beat the yolks of two eggs and add 
to them one-fourth cupful of evaporat- 
ed milk, and three-fourths cupful of 
water. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Take two cupfuls of cold corn, either 
canned or fresh and the egg mixture 
and one cupful of flour and a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder well sifted to- 
gether. Drop in large tablespoonsful 
into very hot fat and fry until brown. 


Pineapple Salad 
Chill slices of fresh pineapple thor- 
oughly, and arrange on lettuce leaves. 
Fill the center of each slice with cream 
cheese which has been run through a 
rice or rubbed through a sieve. Gar- 
nish with Maraschino cherries and 

serve with French dressing. 


Cabbage and Apples. 

Trim and wash a large cabbage and 
shred as finely as possible. Peel and 
core three large, sour cooking apples 
and cut them into thin slices. Melt 
three teaspoonfuls of fat in a pan and 
line the bottom of the pan with thin 
strips of bacon. Put in the cabbage 
and apples and bake in a moderate 
oven for about three hours. The pan 
should be well covered. Add stock and 
vinegar, seasoning to taste with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg. Serve very hot. 


Asparagus Salad 


Cook the aspagagus the day before 
and put it in the refrigerator until 
ready to use. Make a bed of the lettuce 
leaves and lay the asparagus on them— 
trimming off any hard, woody ends. 
Make a dressing of one tablespoonful 
of vinegar and three of olive oil, beaten 
well together. To this mixture add tea- 
spoonful salt, a little cayenne pepper 
and a liberal dash of paprika. When 
the dressing has been on ice for an 
hour or two, add the clove of garlic. 
This, however, should be removed be- 
fore serving. 


Cherry Shortcake. 


Bake individual shortcakes and cover 
with the following: Take a quart of 
fresh cherries to which one-half cup 
of strained honey has been added and 
boil for about two minutes. Grate the 
rind of half an orange, and add to the 
mixture. Let cool and place the cher- 
ries on the shortcakes and pour the 
juice over and around them. Peaches 
may be substituted for cherries, if pre- 
ferred. 


Strawberry Delight. 


Put the whites of three eggs into a 
bowl and whip with an egg beater to 
a stiff froth. Add one-half cupful of 
sugar and continue to whip for five 
minutes. Drop in one by one the 
yolks of the three eggs and whip until 
light. Mix one-quarter teaspoonful of 
baking soda with one cupful of flour, 
sift three times and mix lightly into 
the egg mixture. Put into a greased 
pan and bake in a moderate oven. 
When done turn out onto a waxed paper 
and cut into rounds or squares and 
spread with whipped cream. Cover 
with strawberries. The cake may be 
split into two layers or it may be piled 
up two layers deep. 


Fruit Mold. 


Bring two cupfuls of milk to the 
boiling point, add two cupfuls of boil- 
ing water, then sprinkle in one-fourth 
pound of farina. Add one teaspoonful 
of salt, and continue to cook for forty 
minutes. Add one teaspoonful of va- 
nilla extract and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Mix well and divide into 
wet indented or ring individual molds 
and place in the refrigerator for at 
least two hours. Fill the hollow in 
the center with strawberries, grated 
pineapple or any other fruit in sea- 
son. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


FSSSSS6056055650 SSESSESESESSSTO SHE 
Service shows itself in ducts, but—remember a 
use and we all purchase painted biscuit may 
things to use them. You look more tempting 
could never even guess than a real bdiscuit— 


the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
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however, $ 
breakfast. ; 
The quality and service 

of any baking powder 

is determined by its 

leavening strength and 

Hygienic Pet Baking 3 
Powder has been man- $ 
ufactured primarily for % 
leavening purposes. * 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
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I BUY MY CLOTHING AND SHOES FROM 


Elliott & Hooker’s Store 


DO YOU? 


They carry in stock the best in the market. 

They meet competition in PRICE and QUALITY. 

Their salespeople are intelligent, polite and attentive. 

They employ people of my race in all departments of their store. 


If I help to build their business—it may make a position for me, 
my son or daughter. 


I advise you—“Don’t be a Race Slacker,” trade with the boys. 


119 N. Greenwood Street TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


_, —lD 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 


With metal holderv............. $1.25 


Same comb, small size...... -75 
A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ......... $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ii. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Use for Hangers.—I use unvarnished 
hangers, the kind that can be pur- 
chased two or three for a_ nickel 
and use them on wash days to hang 
heavy pieces on, such as union suits, 
dresses, and pajamas. If the weather 
is damp and cold, or rainy, these things 
will dry more quickly if hung sepa- 
rately and if they are not dry by night, 
as is sometimes the case, they can be 
carried into the house and hung near 
the stove or radiator more easily than 
if just pinned on the line. On ironing 
day, I use the hangers for shirtwaists 
and dresses, it helps them to dry in 
shape and they can even be hung in 
the closet in this manner without 
wrinkling them, if one is in a hurry 
and hasn’t time to fold them carefully 
and put them away.—Mrs. M. I. W.— 
Maysville, Ky. 


Pie Hint —The government advocates 
omitting the top crust from the pie. 
This is a great saving of flour. Many 
housewives find that the apples do not 
cook tender when the upper crust is 
omitted. If you will invert another 
pie pan over the pie, the steam will 
cook them thoroughly.—B. J. S.—Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Laundry Help.—When washing dainty 
clothes add one teaspoonful of glycerin 
and one of soda to the starch to keep 
them sweet. The glycerin will give 
them a glossy finish, and the soda will 
prevent them from souring if the iron- 
ing is unexpectedly delayed.—M. H. D. 
-—Coffeyville, Kans. 


For the Amateur Dressmaker.—When 
hanging a skirt, slip the new skirt 
over an old one and have some one 
place pins in the new one just where 
the bottom of the old one comes,—then 
turn up the hem. You will find that 
the new skirt will be the right length 
and will hang evenly—Mrs. E, O.— 
Troy, O. 


Rejuvenating Your Last Year’s Hat. 
—If you have a Panama or Java hat 
that needs cleaning, try dampening it 
in cornmeal and peroxide. Use a stiff 
brush and scrub it briskly. Allow it 
to dry and brush off. If you have a 
black hat that you wish to renew, use 
equal quantities of olive oil and black 
ink, mix well together: then after hav- 
ing brushed the hat very clean, rub the 
mixture well in. Allow to dry slowly. 
—Mrs. L. W. T.—Oceanview, N. J. 


Vinegar Stretcher.—Take one quart 
of vinegar and put it into a two quart 
jar. Fill the jar with boiling water, 
and screw down the top tightly. At 
the end of three or four days you will 
have two quarts of vinegar apparently 
as strong as the first quart you put 
in the jar—M. K. T.—Daytona, Fla. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


A White Clothesline.—If you have a 
wire clothesline, enamel it. Two coats 
of white enamel will keep it from rust- 
ing and staining the clothes. It is also 
easy to wash off and can be kept clean- 
er than one that has not been painted. 
—Mrs. C. R.—Muskegon, Mich. 


Use for Old Magazines.—Old maga- 
zines and newspapers for which you 
have no further use can be made into 
shirtwafst hangers. Roll them tightly 
and tie. Wrap in tissue paper, tuck- 
ing it in at the ends; tie again about 
the middle of the roll with a stout cord 
or wire, leaving a good sized loop with 
which to hang it. You can afford to 
have a hanger for every shirt waist 
and skirt in this manner, without cost. 
—F. B. W.—Denver, Colo. 


Cooking Broken Eggs.—lf your eggs 
happen to be cracked and you wish to 
boil them, try wrapping them in paper, 
twisting same tightly so that it will 
not come undone easily, before placing 
the eggs in the hot water. You will 
find that the albumen of the egg will 
become set before the paper becomes 
loose and you will not lose any of the 
egg as you might otherwise do.—F’,, M. 
H.—Cleveland, O. 


Handkerchiefs for Children.—There 
are several school children in our home, 
and like most children they frequently 
lose their handkerchiefs or drop them 
in the ink well. Consequently to save 
expenses we have devised the following 
plan. We save all the old white petti- 
coats, sash curtains nd other soft 
white material. These are cut into 
ten inch squares and whenever the 
sewing machine is in use, a few of 
them at a time are hemmed, thus we 
always have a surplus of handkerchiefs 
on hand with no expense.—Mrs. A. V. 
D.—Osceola, Ia. 


Mending Kid Gloves.—Place a bit of 
court plaster or thin muslin the same 
shade as the glove on the underside 
of the torn part. Then bring the edges 
neatly together and stitch several times 
on the right side with silk thread. A 
glove mended in this manner will last 
just as long as a new glove, and the 
mend will not show.—A. L. T.—Ev- 
ensville, Ind. 


Old Mattresses.—Old mattresses that 
are of no further use on the beds may 
be cut into squares, and used for chair 
seats, window seats, foot rests, and 
many other kinds of padding for odd 
corners about the house. Cover them 
with cretonne to match the draperies 
of the room, making the covers with 
buttons and buttonholes or snap fast- 
eners so that they may be removed 
and washed frequently.—M. F, H.—In- 
dependence, Kans. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 12.) 


party from Negroes; the titles indus- 
trial, agricultural, and rural constitute 
a bid for sympathy and contributions 
from white people. 

In the creation of new policies re- 


gard must be had for both present 
facts and the aspirations of the people 
involved. In no other spirit can Negro 
education be safely or democratically 


developed. 
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ETIQUETTE 


INTRODUCTIONS 





ments, were you ever introduced 

to a charming young lady, or a 

brilliant young man whose name 
was really never spoken, during the 
introduction, or was merely mumbled, 
and you said, “How do you do?”, aud- 
ibly and to yourself you said, “I won- 
der who you are?” 

So often when an introduction is 
given, the names are not called, or they 
are spoken so indistinctly that when 
you meet the person again, you are 
obliged to ask the name. 

The simplest form of introduction 
is always the best. Mrs. Simms, let me 
present Mr. Jones, is a form that may 
be properly used on almost any occa- 
sion. When a man introduces one of 
his own sex to a lady, the following is 
a very complimentary form: Miss 
Lawrence, Mr. Brown desires to be 
presented to you. When introducing 
a stranger to a group of people, one 
would usually say: Miss Grayson, let 
me present Miss Hill, Mr. Haynes, Mrs. 
Jackson, Mr. Jackson. 

EVER make the mistake of lead- 

ing a lady about a room full of 
guests and introducing her to as many 
as possible. A debutante or youthful 
member of society may be conducted 
across a ball room in order to be pre- 
sented to an older woman, or to some 
distinguished matron, but when an in- 
troduction to be made is of a man to 
a woman, the man should always be 
taken to the lady. 

Where there is a difference in the 
ages of two women, the younger is 
introduced to the older, or an unmar- 
ried woman to a matron, unless, of 
course the spinster is much the older 


Sms of embarrassing mo- 


person,—Miss Brown, let me present 
Mrs. Olden. 

The distinctions are not so finely 
drawn when introducing one man to 
another. Of course, a young batchelor 
would naturally be presented to a white 
haired and venerable gentleman. But 
where age and titles play no part, it 
is sufficient to say, Mr, Lewis, Mr. 
Hampton. 

D istinct enunciation and delibera- 

tion are the essentials of an ef- 
fective introduction. To gabble the 
names hastily, carelessly, or in foolish 
embarrassment, thus robbing the cere- 
mony of its usefulness and leaving 
the persons concerned in total ignor- 
ance as to each other’s identity is un- 
pardonable. 

It is no disgrace if the name of the 
guest escapes the host or the hostess, 
and in that case it is quite correct to 
say quietly, Firgive me, I do not recall 
your name at this moment, or I am 
very stupid, your name escapes me, and 
having received the required informa- 
tion, proceed with the introduction. 

EW people know how to acknowl- 

edge an introduction gracefully. A 
woman in her own house invariably ex- 
tends the hand and says cordially, Miss 
Mrs., or Mr. Locke, I am very glad 
to meet you, or How do you do, Miss 
Taylor, it is a pleasure to know you. 
In other cases, however, it is sufficient 
for the woman to bow politely and re- 
peat the name of the person presented. 

A young lady, unless hostess, should 
not express any marked gratification 
when a gentleman is presented. A 
man, however, of any age, should sig- 
nify his pleasure by an amiable and 
complimentary phrase. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary D’ublic, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Katherine E. Williams-Irvin, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the Editor and Owner of the Half-Century Magazine and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, envbodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


hess nanagers are: 


Publisher, The Half-Century 


Chicago, Ill. 
2. ‘That the owners are: (Give names 


3. That the known bondholders, 


Magazine Pub. Co. 
Katherine KE, Williams-Irvin, Chicago, Hl; Managing Editor, Katherine FE. 


and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Katherine E. Williams-Irvin, Chicago, Ill. 
mortgagees, 


of the aforesaid publication 


(not ine.), Chicago, IHll.; Editor, 


Williams-Irvin, 


(sole owner), 5202 Wabash Ave. 
and other security holders owning or 


holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 


there are none, so state.) 
There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 









und security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
aus they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 


and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe.that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Katherine EK. Williaims-Irvin, 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 1918. 


(SEAL) Ernest IH]. Williamson, 
Notary VDublie. 
Form 5526—Ed. 1916, (My commission expires Jan. ti, 1920.) 


HER CROWNING GLORY 


(Continued from page 14) 

One should not be discouraged be- HILDREN’S hair should be kept 
cause a few hairs fall out. It is the clean. Wash it often, especially 
natural law of the survival of the fit- in the summer when they play out of 
test; the loosened and broken hairs doors in the dust and dirt. Use castile 
will fall out and new, young hairs will or some other fine vegetable oil soap 
take their place. Massage is to the for the purpose. Wash the hair with 
scalp, what physical culture is to the a sponge or a bit of soft flannel, and 
body. It promotes the growth of the do not rub the cake of soap on the hair. 
hair, by exciting to new activity the Rinse carefully and be sure to dry 
tiny glands which contribute to the thoroughly behind the ears, Brush the 
structure and also tones up the scalp hair and scalp daily and between the 
layers. More massaging of the scalp ages of four and twelve years trim the 
would mean fewer bald heads. hair once a month. 
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IT BLEACHES! | 
RO-ZOL 2a!s0 clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 


and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 


The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not recelve your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. 
for unforeseen delays. We thank you. 





Just make allowances 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Birthday Present 


Behe erterfoote oe 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 





No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 


are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 








Learn to knit, crochet, tat. 


A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties, 


Book N 
Bood N 
Book N 
Book N 
Book N 
Book N 
Book No. 
Book N 
Book N 


Book 


Book N 


Book 


Book N 
Book No. 
Book No. 


Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 
Edgings and insertions. 

Cluny laces, 

Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Caps, doilies and collars. 

Tatting and Maltese crochet, 

Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, etc. 
Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 
Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 
Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


. 2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 


to us. 


. 8—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


a for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
0 us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


5202 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 


enter my subscription for 


find 


I am interested in offer No. ................. , and you may 


years, for which 


ONCIOSEM $oiceeeccccceccecscscssseeee . (One dollar for one year, 


two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 
Teacher—“If I cut a beefsteak in 
two, and then cut the halves in two, 
what do I get?” 
Tommy—“Quarters.” 
Teacher—“Good. And then again?” 
Tommy—“Eighths.” 
Teacher—“Correct. Again?” 
Tommy—“Sixteenths.” .... ... .... .... 
Teacher—“Exactly. And what then?” 
Tommy—“Thirty-seconds.” 
Teacher—“And once médre?” 
Tommy—“Hamburger.” 


FISHY EXPLANATION 

Mother—“Johnny, you said you'd 
been to Sunday School.” 

Johnny (with a far away look)— 
“Yes, Ma.” 

Mother—“How does it happen that 
your hands smell fishy?” 

Johnny—“I—I—carried home _ th’ 
Sunday School paper an’—an’ th’ out- 
side page is all about Jonah an’ th’ 
whale.” 


HIS JOB 

“Are you the head of the house?” 

“I certainly am.” 

“Then I have called to see you about 
sume overdue bills.” 

“Oh, well you'll have to see my hus- 
band about that, I merely handle the 
cash; he puts off the creditors.” 


PROGRESS 
“Willie, how are you getting along 
in school?” 
“Great. I can lick three kids who 
are two grades higher up than me.” 


VERY USEFUL INDEED 

A woman who had been told by her 
physician that she was going to die, 
called her son to her bedside. “Son,” 
she said, “when I die, place something 
useful in my coffin. Anything useful, 
son, I don’t care what it is, but let it 
be useful.” 

The son promised, and soon the old 
woman died. The son thought and 
thought of various things that could 
be of use to his mother and finally the 
idea came to him. “I have it,” he 
said, “I’ll place a fire-escape in the 
casket.” And he did. 


PRECIOUS 
Dubb—“Have you any Anthracite 
coal today?” 
Salesperson—“‘The jewelry depart- 
ment is on the fourth floor, sir.” 


AS THE LAWYERS EXPRESS IT 

If a man were to give another an 
orange he would simply say, “I give 
you this orange:” but if the transac- 
tion were instrusted to a lawyer to put 
in writing he would adopt this form: 

“I do hereby give and convey to you, 
all and singular, my estate and inter- 
ests, right and title, claim and advant- 
ages of and in said orange, together 
with all its rind, juice, pulp and pits, 
and all rights and advantages therein, 
with full power to bite, cut, suck, and 
otherwise eat the same or give the 
same away with or without the rind, 
skin, juice pulp or pits, anything here- 
in before or herein after or in any 
other deed or deeds, instrument or in- 
struments of whatever nature or kind 
soever to the contrary in any wise not- 
withstanding.” 


WELL! WELL! 
The Soubrette—“Why do they cal! 
money ‘dough?’ ” 
The Comedian—“Because everybody 
kneads it!” 


DANGEROUS ILLNESS 

An old man while riding on a train, 
went to sleep with his mouth open. A 
mischievous college lad having a cap- 
sule of quinine in his pocket, opened 
it and dropped the bitter dose on the 
old man’s tongue. He soon awoke and 
seemed much disturbed. He called for 
the condnetor and asked: 

“Is there a doctor on this train?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the conductor. 
“Are you sick?” 

“Yes, indeed, I certainly am sick.” 

“What seems to be the matter with 
you?” 

“I’m not sure, but I think I’ve burst- 
ed my gall.” 


A POOR WAY 

The doctor had told Ethel’s parents 
that it would be necessary for her to 
have her tonsils removed. After 
much persuasion she cunsented, but 
ii was in the bargain that after she 
returned home she could have an An- 
gora cat. 

The operation was performed, but 
for some days her throat was very 
painful. Through her tears sne looked 
up at the nurse and exclaimed, “Gee, 
what a bum way to get a cat!” 


A GREAT SIGHT 

General Pershing tells a story about 
a young American soldier “On the 
voyage over,” said the general, “he 
talked a lot of the sight-seeing he 
would do on leave.” 

“Don’t miss Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris,” said a Frenchman. 

“You bet I won't,” said he. 

“Dont miss Westminster Abbey in 
London,” said a Scot. 

“No, sir-ree; but say fellows,” the 
young soldier declared, “the thing I’m 
craziest of all to see is the Church of 
England.” 


HEARD ON A RAINY DAY 

“Let’s go to church.” 

“It’s raining too hard.” 

“Well, let’s go to the movies; it’s 
only four blocks further.” 


AFTER LEARNIN’ 

A keen eyed mountaineer led his 
overgrown son into a country school 
house. 

“This here boy’s after learnin’,” he 
announced. “What’s your bill o’ fare?” 

“Our curriculum, sir,” corrected the 
schoolmaster, “embraces geography, 
arithmetic, trigonometry—” 

“That'll do,” interrupted the father. 
“That'll do. Load him up well with 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor 
shot in the family.".—The People’s 
Home Journal. 


CONSERVATION SOUP 

Justwed: “This soup seems very 
thin. What did you use for stock?” 

Mrs. Justwed: “Why, you see, Mr. 
Hoover advises us to use the water that 
food has been boiled in, so I used the 
broth from the boiled eggs.” 


WHAT? 

In a newly mustered lrish regiment 
a conscientious lieutenant was harang- 
uing his men before starting fer the 
front. 

“Tt all depends on yez byes,” he ex- 
horted. “Will yez fight or will yez 
nun?” 

“We will!” 

“Will what?” 

“Will not!” responded the mer with 
cne accord. 

“I knew yez would,” said the sat- 
isfied officer proudly, 
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